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» | ‘hortly afer midnight on May 18, 11 
activists walked onto the grounds of 
, Camp Nimitz, a deactivated military 
# base, to claim the land for the use of 
i Diego’s estimated 2,500 unsheltered 
homeless people. Six remained to be arrested 
and were charged with trespassing on the 
grounds of the San Diego Naval Training 
Center. Five were released after being trans- 
ported to the downtown police station, and 
one was jailed and released on bond the next 
day because of an outstanding warrant from 
his participation in a 1996 protest during 
preparations for the Republican Convention. 

».. The six who refused to obey police orders _ 


= 


MOWANDAS GANDHI OF INDI 


rity guards were dubbed by NBC reporters at 

Channel 7 as the “Nimitz Six.” They were 

part of a group of protesters who had been 

wielding signs at the entrance to the decom- 
missioned naval base since noon on May 16. 

The site had been targeted for the next step 

‘in an ongoing homeless protest for permanent 


Icon by Robert Lentz, Bridge Building Images 


: Mohandas Gandhi of India 


Gandhi spent his life fighting injustice through nonviolent resistance. In 

this icon, he holds salt gathered by the ocean in an act of civil disobedience 
forbidden by English law. Gandhi asked all nonviolent activists to consider 
; whether their actions truly are a step toward the liberation of the poor. 


leave after 11 of them waiked in Prong “ 
ane unlocked gate past several objecting secus= 


June, 1998 


After Shawnie entered the San Diego N aval Bice the 
| security guard asked, “What are you doing here?” 

| She said, “Under the McKinney Act this land belongs 
to the homeless and we are here to take it over.” 


year-round shelter which began on March 15 
at the San Diego City Concourse and grew to 
more than 150 people camped at the entrance 
to City Hall. Several times the group had 
moved the vigil to the County Administration 
Building and Horton Park, but both city and 
county officials continued to deny responsi-. 
bility for helping the estimated 2,500 unshel- 
tered residents of the inner-city area. 

The takeover of Camp Nimitz was the first 
act of civil disobedience performed in the cur- 
rent campaign for increased city services. The 
site was chosen because the McKinney Act, a 
federal law passed a decade ago in 1988, 
mandated that a first priority for civilian use 

of decommissioned military bases was to be 
low-income housing and homeless services. 
_ The City of San Diego effectively lobbied — 
“to block the implementation of this law, so 
now the property is being turned over to the 
City for various other uses, including private 
development to include tourist facilities and 
up-scale housing. 

In 1994, San Diego Mayor Susan Golding 


See San Diego Naval Base page 15 


Faith Community Rallies to Save a Sanctuary 


Pressure from merchants in San Rafael still threatens an irreplaceable sanctuary for the poor 


“St, Vincent’s is much more 
than a place to eat. It’s a bit 
of sanctuary, a safe place 
where people are not 


- . harassed or bothered.” 


— Rev. Chris Highland, Marin Interfaith 
Homeless Chapleiney” 


Ao 


by Helen Cameron 


confluence of age-old mis- 

trusts, modern-day fears, and 

“class differences is pitting the 

St. Vincent de Paul Society’s 

é desire to feed and care for the poor of San 

~ Rafael against the efforts of commerce- 

e focused groups who wish to redevelop 

- San Rafael’s struggling downtown busi- 
ness district. 

This month the controversy that’s been 

high-profile since February is moving 

toward resolution. The City of San Rafael 
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‘At St. Vincent’s Dining Hall, a sense of community replaces the division between the haves and have-nots. 


SES 


and St. Vincent’s, aided by two commit- 
tees, are aiming to either find a new 
downtown location for St. Vincent’s free 


dining room on B Street, or modify pro- 
posed redevelopment plans to include the 


facility in a planned facelift of the area. 
The City of San Rafael has never been 
happy with having the dining room down- 
town. And St. Vincent’s leaders believe 
that City fathers have either fabricated or 
accelerated the current redevelopment 


project because it gives them a legal 
excuse to seize St. Vincent’s downtown 
property through eminent domain. 

Says Bob King with Marin’s Homeless 
in Action, “The City of San Rafael and 
Marin County have always worried that if 
there is a strong support system for the 
poor in Marin, it will attract people — and 
problems — from serious inner-city areas 
like Oakland and San Francisco. So local 
government has always sought to cap ser- 


vices and control service providers. But 
the result has been that local poor and 
homeless are often seriously under- 
served.” 

An Ad Hoc Committee whose mem- 
bers come from city government, the busi- 
ness community, and St. Vincent’s are 
presently at work to identify possible new 
sites for the dining room and to try to iron 
out differences involving the finer points 
of its day-to-day operation. One of the 


sticking points is an elaborate “code of 
conduct” the City is proposing to have 
every diner read and sign. A 
Neighborhood Committee is also working 
on coexistence issues. 

For 17 years — nearly always unwel- 
comed by its merchant neighbors — St. 
Vincent’s has served several hundred free, 
hot meals each day to anyone who wants 


KS 


See Community Rallies page 13 
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Scapegoat City, California 


Vigil at Santa Monica City Hall challenges a city’s neglect and persecution of the unhoused 


We were pushed to the curb, like the recyclables and the trash that the City — 
thinks we are... The police came at 4 a.m. and forced us back into the pour- 
ing rain. We were really shocked by that.” — Jennafer Waggoner, protest organizer 


by Becky Johnson 


anta Monica demonstrators, 
inspired by San Diego’s turbulent 
and well-attended homeless 
protest to the south, began a vigil 
of their own at City Hall on May 8, seek- 
ing shelter from heavy rains, police 
harassment, and city neglect. 
A dramatic history lies behind this 
protest. In 1994, Memorial Park in Santa 
Monica was a haven for homeless people. 
A five-month homeless protest at City 
Hall had been ended through a series of 
-negotiations between the City Council 
and the protesters. A deal was struck: If 
the homeless protesters would leave City 
Hall, they could_stay in Memorial Park. 
But when right-wing politicos used the 
specter of drug use and “undesirable ele- 
ments” to float an initiative to ban camping 
and sleeping, the City Council — fearful of 
losing the ‘94 elections — closed the park 
at night and made sleeping illegal in the 
rest of the city as well. Even though they 
pandered to fear and prejudice, the liberals 


still lost their majority on the council. 

Fast forward to 1998. Santa Monica 
City Councilmember Michael Feinstein is 
still worried that the new protest by 
activist Jennafer Waggoner and her rain- 
soaked crew could throw a monkey 
wrench into his political plans. 

“The conservatives used our being kind 


to the homeless to-gain a majority on City 


Council,” said Feinstein. “The irony of 
what Jennafer Waggoner and the protesters 
are doing is that we have a chance to win 
back a seat lost to conservatives in 1994, 
and the protest could ruin our chances.” 

“Whatever deal you make with the 
City, expect it to be broken,” commented 
homeless activist and one-time City 
Council candidate Ron Taylor, who later 
became the subject of a notable film by 
Richard Cohen, Taylor’s Campaign. 

“In that case, during the negotiations 
two. (24-hour) bathrooms were opened, 
one in Memorial Park and one in Lincoln 
Park. Both closed when the City Council 
voted to close all the parks at night early 


in 1996. And if Jennafer and the homeless 


Left, the Santa 
Monica police roust 
homeless people 
sleeping out at City 
Hall. An officer evicts 
a homeless woman 
with only one blanket 
to her name. . 


Right, there will be 

no rest for the weary 
tonight, as a police 
officer pulls the 
sleeping bag off a~ 
homeless person and ~ 
orders him out into | 
the driving rain. 


protest cost them a seat on City Council, 
then good. They deserve to lose the seat.” 
A group of 40 homeless people and 
advocates began the 24-hour vigil at Santa 
Monica City Hall on May 8, and have 
sustained it through driving rains and 
police opposition. The demonstrators are 
taking direct action and challenging city 
officials over the lack of emergency shel- 
ter space and a law which makes it illegal 
to sleep at night. Demands include year- 
round shelters and guarantees that no 
elderly or disabled person on Section 8 
will be displaced from their dwellings. 
Waggoner, editor of the feisty street 
paper Making Change, told Street Spirit 
about the protest: “We participate in 


group meals. We try to make a meal every 
night. A local union is organizing workers 


at the Radisson Hotel. They had a large 
march which ended up at City Hall. As 
union leaders spoke, they acknowledged 
the struggle of the homeless protesters 
who greeted them, that our struggle was 
their struggle, and that if we had fair labor 
practices, there wouldn’t be any home- 


The logic is clear. Since tourist 
dollars fund homeless services, 
we must ban the homeless in 
order to save them. 


less. They totally understood our plight.” 

The Santa Monica City Council has 
criminalized protest at City Hall by clos- 
ing it at night between 2 a.m. and 6 a.m. 

“We’ve had some particularly hard 
nights,” Waggoner said. “On the night of 
May 11th, it was pouring down rain out- 
side. We were on the sidewalk, which at 
that time was the only legal place we 
could be. We were pushed ‘to the curb, 
like the recyclables and the trash that the 
city thinks we are. As we were sitting 
there it started raining. So we went back 
on City Hall property under the overhang 
next to the building to get out of the rain. 
And the police came at 4 a.m. and forced 
us back into the pouring rain. We were 
really shocked by that.” — 

Feinstein, who supported Waggoner 


See Scapegoat City page 14 


Officials Attack Homeless Settlements in Humboldt County 


While a couple of spotted 
owls are afforded hundreds 
of acres to enjoy, local 
homeless human beings are 
treated worse than lepers of 
old, in many instances, and 
are denied our human 
rights with impunity. 

by Ruben Botello 


ince the long-standing South Jetty 

homeless settlement near Eureka, 

California, was raided and demol- 

ished by Humboldt County 
authorities last year, numerous new home- 
less settlements have been established 
throughout the county, and businesses are 
again beginning to complain about these 
homeless refuges as “eyesores.” 

Tourism is a multimillion-dollar indus- 
try in Humboldt County, and nothing irks 
the trade more than hundreds of homeless 
men, women, and children scaring away 
potential profit. “It’s already much larger 
than the jetty,” complained Bill Roddy, 
publisher of Southern Humboldt Life & 
Times. “It’s just well-camouflaged.” 

Retired Deputy. Sheriff Gary Holder, 
now a candidate for county sheriff, also 


complained that the homeless problem in 
Southern Humboldt (around Garberville 
and Redway) worsened when the South 
Jetty was closed. 

My sons and I lived on the South Jetty 
when we were homeless, all the way back 
in 1982. We were homeless throughout 


«the country for more than a year, and 


found the South Jetty to be a most deso- 
late and difficult environment to live in. 

Nevertheless, where there are no legal 
places to sleep, we go where there is the 
least likelihood of being fined, arrested, 
harassed, and abused. My sons are grown 
and gone now, while I subsist in a run- 
down RV on private property in the 
Headwaters Forest area near Eureka. 

We fought the law, and the law won, 
even though local government had no 
legal authority to evict the hundreds of 
homeless men, women and children living 
peacefully on federal property at the South 
Jetty, some for over a decade. Legal Aid 
attorneys were too sold-out to take the 
case before a federal judge on behalf of 
the homeless, to stop the illegal eviction. 

So, California State Senator Mike 
Thompson and his local goons got their 
way, and are now expecting tens of mil- 
lions of tax and private dollars to flow 
into Eureka for Humboldt Harbor devel- 
opment. The South Spit homeless settle- 


ment was the last obstacle to their master 
plan for harbor development, and 
Thompson is now a local “hero,” using 
his ill-begotten fame to catapult himself 
into the U.S. Congress, to replace another 
fascist congressman, Frank Riggs. 

The new homeless settlements are now 
being attacked on the same grounds that 
the South Jetty experienced, i.e., that the 
homeless are “an environmental prob- 
lem” that must be solved by local and 
state authority, as the federal govern- 


been arrested, charged or convicted of any 
crime. Nevertheless, local officials treated 
my sons and I like scum of the earth, due to 
my homeless activism, but we are sur- 
vivors and watriors unto death. _ 

Fight for homeless rights, good broth- 
ers and sisters. Fight to your dying breath. 
It is better to die on our feet than live on 
our knees. 


ment looks the other way. While a cou- 
ple of spotted owls are afforded hun- 
dreds of acres to enjoy, local homeless 
human beings are treated worse than 
lepers of old, in many instances, and are 
denied our individual, natural, civil, 
constitutional and human rights with 
impunity. 

There are thousands of homeless 
men, women, and children in Humboldt 
County, and we are forced to hide our- 
selves, more and more, as time goes by. 
Our substandard living conditions are 
the price we pay for being born and 
raised in poverty in a nation that uses us 
to fight its rich-men’s wars, and throws 
us away like trash when they are done 
with us. 

I am an honorably discharged USMC 
Vietnam veteran, age 50, who has never 


‘One Rotten Apple 
by Eileen Corder 


But what spoils society 
is not the rottenness 
but the belief 


The belief that the poor want to be poor 
the down and out like 

what they see in the mirror 

that people who cannot cope 

are not coping with 

uncopeable circumstances 


Make believe for once 
that everyone wants a job 
wants to belong 

wants to be proud of their work 
proud of themselves 

and have a place no one else 

on this whole planet can fill 
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Shameful Eviction Gives Tenants the ‘Royal’ Shaft 


Silent collusion between slumlords and Oakland’s lax housing inspectors caused misery at the Hotel Royal 


Editorial by Terry Messman 


he mass eviction of scores of 

low-income residents of the 

Hotel Royal in Oakland on 

May 13 may have been a 
tragedy for the tenants, but it was a trav- 
esty on the part of city officials whose 
decade-long negligence let it all happen. 
The expulsion of 60 poor and disabled 
tenants reeks of bureaucratic incompe- 
tence and slumlord arrogance. 

After callously ignoring tenant com- 
plaints of health and safety code viola- 
tions at the Royal for years, Oakland 
housing inspectors and the Beat Health 
police unit found a nightmare on 20th 
Street when they “discovered” filthy, 
rat-infested rooms, broken windows that 
let in El Nino rains, backed-up toilets, 
feces piled in front of boarded-shut 
bathrooms, trash chutes nailed shut by 
the inexplicable caprice of the build- 
ing’s owner, and an inoperable elevator. 

This human misery was caused by a 
silent collusion between slumlords and 
lax housing inspectors who let the dis- 
graceful conditions fester only a few 
blocks from City Center’s tax-funded 
tourist hotels and upscale retail shops. 

A tale of two cities — one of pover-. 
ty, the other of wealth, where slum 
hotels deteriorate in the very shadows cast 
by the luxury high-rises. Visit the Hotel 
Royal on 20th Street and then the 
Oakland Marriott Hotel only nine blocks 
away, and discover where Oakland’s 
political leaders spent millions of tax dol- 
lars — and where they didn’t. 

Oakland housing inspectors permitted 
the Hotel Royal to sink to a state of unbe- 
lievable squalor for years. To make mat- 
ters worse; city officials looked the other 
way while the hotel’s new owner, the 
nonprofit Community Consortium Inc., 
took over operations in January and 
promptly began running the Royal into 


the ground through a series of nearly © 


incomprehensible management decisions 
that seemed calculated at creating such an 
unendurable atmosphere of filth and pri- 
vation that tenants would be driven out. 

Finally, in May, city officials moved at 
breakneck speed to evict all tenants with 
only a 72-hour warning period, bypassing 
a court-ordered injunction that had halted 
the first eviction attempt. The tenants and 
their attorney, Jay Koslofsky, say that the 
owner and city officials should have given 
them a month to move out, instead of a 
bare 72 hours. They are right. 

INEPT HOUSING INSPECTORS _ 

Why did the very city housing inspec- 
tors — whose staggering ineptitude let 
deplorable conditions worsen at the Royal 
for more than a decade — all of a sudden 
carry out a lightning-fast expulsion and 
even override a court injunction in their 
unseemly haste? 

The net result is that 60 tenants lose 
their only home and hit the streets in a 
city facing a shortage of affordable hous- 
ing; Oakland loses 85 units of some of the 
only housing still affordable for very low- 
income people; and city officials succeed 
in clearing poor people out of a prime 
location slated for a $70 million facelift 
by a Chicago-based corporate developer 
into an “uptown entertainment area.” 

And Janice Jones, the director of 
Community Consortium, gets her way and 
is enabled to demolish 85 hotel units — 
-after getting $3.5 million in government 
funds to rebuild the Royal with far fewer 
rooms at considerably higher rents. 

This same kind of heedless demolition 
and mass eviction has occurred far too 
often in Oakland, usually in the name of 
some vaunted new real-estate develop- 


ment, and all too many times with the sole 
result of displacing poor residents and 
reducing the city’s supply of low-income 
housing. Tenants and attorneys have long 
argued that Oakland’s office of code com- 
pliance is worse than ineffectual, that its 
dereliction of duty borders on collusion 
with exploitative slumlords. 

Just ask the former tenants of the 
Claridge Hotel, the Sutter, the Will 


‘Rogers, the El Centro, and a host of other 


dangerously substandard single- -room- 
occupancy hotels in Oakland that were 
ignored by city housing inspectors and 
allowed to jeopardize the well-being of 
hundreds of Oakland tenants. 

The Hotel Royal had long since 
achieved a rare degree of notoriety in 
Oakland for its multiple health and safety 
hazards. In 1995, Koslofsky sued the for- 
mer owners for permitting slum condi- 
tions and won a $550,000 court settle- 
ment. But the City’s inexcusably careless 
housing inspectors continued to let condi- 
tions decay for three more years, despite 
repeated warnings that the hotel was still 
substandard. - 

DELIBERATE MISMANAGEMENT 

Beginning in January, 1998, the resi- 
dents noticed a sharp decline in hotel con- 
ditions that they claim were caused by the 
deliberate mismanagement of Community 
Consortium’s director, Janice Jones. 

Bathrooms and garbage chutes were 
nailed shut, maintenance and security staff 
were laid off or not paid, plumbing and 
elevators fell into total disrepair, and elec- 
tricity was shut off. These multiple prob- 
lems overlapped and compounded one 
another, so, for instance, elderly, disabled 
tenants now had to walk down seven or 
eight flights of stairs to take out the trash 
because garbage chutes were deliberately 
closed and elevators weren’t working. 

Those actions appear senseless unless 
the ulterior motive was to allow condi- 
tions to become so inhumane and danger- 
ous that. Oakland’s lax enforcement 
process would spring into motion and 
clear the way for Jones’ heartless eviction. 

One thing a conscientious nonprofit 
housing agency NEVER should do when 
acquiring an already inhabited building is 
to cast its current low-income tenants into 
homelessness in order to build a new pro- 
ject. It just should not be done. Ever. 

What happened at the Royal violated 
every principle of fair treatment by endan- 


In a just world, the 
perpetrators of the 
mass eviction at the 
Royal would be prose- 
cuted for endangering 
the lives of tenants. 
After conviction, they 
would be sentenced to 
live in the subhuman. 
conditions created by 
their wanton neglect. 


gering the health and safety 
of poor tenants and casting 
them to the streets with 
only 72 hours warning to 
rebuild their entire lives — 
all for the purpose of get- 
ting millions in government 
funds to refurbish housing 
for poor people. 

Why did Oakland send 
in a squadron of officials — 
city development staff, 
housing inspectors, fire and 
police officers, and cronies 
of Mayor Elihu Harris — to implement 
Jones’ eviction scheme? They played into 
her hands and carried out her goals as if 
they were an active part of her plan from 
the beginning. This question becomes 
especially intriguing when one considers 
that Jones’ last attempt to use public 
funds to develop housing in Oakland 
came to $uch an inglorious end. 

Her last effort in downtown Oakland, 


Art by Christa Occhiogrosso 


the 14th Street Gateway housing and 


retail project, was a $33 million develop- 
ment that ended up in terminal financial 
distress and then disappeared without a 
trace, bankrupting the agency Jones head- 
ed at the time. Only one year ago, on 
April 1, 1997, the board of directors of 
Credo, a nonprofit housing agency origi- 
nally founded by Catholic Charities, 
accepted Jones’ resignation as president 
because she failed to keep the board 
informed about the shaky financial status 
of the development. Shortly thereafter, 
Credo went bankrupt, utterly sinking the 
ambitious housing/retail project and great- 
ly disappointing many homeless groups 
called together by Credo to work on it. 
“UPTOWN ENTERTAINMENT AREA’ 


When we consider that the Hotel Royal 
is located right in the path of a proposed 
multimillion-dollar development, the so- 
called “uptown entertainment area,” it 
appears doubly suspicious that Jones was 
allowed a free hand to let conditions at the 
hotel sink to such a disgraceful level, and 
then received such excellent cooperation 
from the City in evicting her tenants. 

Oakland officials are salivating at the 
prospect of a big-time corporate player 
developing a two-block area immediately 
adjacent to the Royal, bordered by 
Telegraph and San Pablo avenues, and 
19th and 20th streets. 

On May 12, just one day before the 
expulsion of the Royal tenants, S.F. 
Chronicle reporter Thaai Walker wrote 
that the Oakland City Council was consid- 
ering a $70 million proposal from a 
Chicago corporation, Urban City 
Development, to build a multiplex cinema 
and 200,000 square feet of retail space 
right next door to the Hotel Royal. The 
City of Oakland would have to pony up 
$20 million of its own money as the ticket 
price for this “upscale entertainment.” 

Did someone decide that the poor, dis- 
abled residents of the Royal would have 
to be cleared out for this urban renewal 


project? For sure, city staff and the city 
council are all in agreement that they want 
to spend their millions on moviehouses 
and retail space rather than on housing for 
the poor and a decent supply of competent 
housing inspectors. 

How many times will this corrupt pat- 
tern play itself out in Oakland politics? 


~ How many times will Oakland officials 


sell out the best interests of low-income 
and homeless people to out-of-town real- 
estate developers? How many boondog- 
gles can one city get away with? How 
many millions can city officials give away 
to corporate interests who promise a trans- 
formed downtown, then fleece the city’s 
coffers for all they’re worth? 

Who now remembers how many hun- 
dreds of millions were given to the 
Oakland Raiders? The homeless commu- 
nity protested that debacle in 1989 and 
1990, but nobody would listen then. Not 
many poor residents will ever skate on the 
city-subsidized downtown skating arena, 
paid for with $11 million of their tax dol- 
lars. Nor will many homeless people ever 
sleep on the cushy beds of the city’s mas- 
sively subsidized luxury hotels. 

How many recall that Bramalea 
Pacific, the original developer of City 
Center, never built the 600 units of hous- 
ing it had promised to develop in return 
for the sweetheart deal and huge land 
giveaway that Oakland officials used to 
buy their favors? 

All that money was taken away from 
the true needs of the citizens for better 
low-income housing, decent residential 
hotels, homeless programs, jobs, better 
schools, and programs for youth. But city 
officials continue to squander millions by 
investing in downtown debacles while let- 
ting the poorest citizens languish in hell- 
ishly bad conditions in slum hotels. 

Jerry Brown has declared — rightfully 
— that there should be criminal prosecu- 
tions of Oakland officials who sold out 
the city’s best interests time and time 
again on flawed redevelopment schemes 
— some would say scams — giving away 
the store to corporate interests who regale 
city officials with grandiose plans to revi- 
talize the downtown, but then go belly-up. 

In a just world, the perpetrators of this 
shameful mass eviction at the Royal 
would be prosecuted for recklessly endan- 
gering the lives and health of tenants. 
After conviction, they would be sentenced 
to live in the subhuman conditions created 
by their wanton neglect. 
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Police Evict the Poor from St. James Park 


San Jose merchants and . 
police join forces to gentrify 
the downtown by driving 
out the homeless poor. 


by Stickers 


ately St. James Park has been quiet. 
The friends that San Jose Food Not 
Bombs have made over a year of 
serving meals in the park have disap- 
peared. In the last couple of months, we 
have witnessed an unrelenting police 
assault against the homeless people who 
frequent this downtown park. 

Since last March, when the San Jose 
Mercury. News launched a series of nega- 
tive articles against the homeless commu- 
nity in St. James Park, the San Jose Police 
Department has intensified its sweeps of 
the park. Sweeps are performed by both 
patrol cars and. bicycle cops which pass 
through St. James three to seven times.a 
day enforcing unreasonable I.D. checks 
on anyone in the park. 

Often the circumstances justifying these 
tickets are absurd. We’ve known littering 
tickets to be given to people who momen- 
tarily place their meal on the lawn in order 
to rummage through belongings. We’ve 
also met people who have been command- 
ed to leave the park for no reason other 
than the caprice of a police officer. 

Over the last three months, police have 
singled out central figures who are more 
or less responsible for making St. James 
_ Park a community of homeless people — 
charismatic people like “Moma Faye” and 
“Spike” whose charm and plenitude of 
_ gifts sewed people together. Moma Faye 

was imprisoned shortly after a favorable 
' article about St. James Park was printed in 
the Metro. The police diagnosed her as 
“crazy,” locking her up in Elmwood mini- 
mum-security prison indefinitely. No one 
has seen Faye since February. 
Meanwhile, Spike has been accused of 


‘No One Goes Unfed’ 


On the road again. 


Art by Christa Occhiogrosso 


The police want to take out the unofficial leaders of the 
homeless community in St. James — charismatic people 
whose charm and plenitude of gifts sewed people together. 


drug dealing after the police noticed money 


in her wallet. She has left the park under 


pressure of police threats. The few “Rocks 
of Gibraltar” who remain in St. James have 
been threatened with restraining orders for 
ridiculous things like “killing park grass by 
sitting on it too much.” The police want to 
take out the unofficial leaders of the home- 
less community. ; 
‘This unbelievable harassment is not 
incidental. It represents policies slowly 
put into effect by the Downtown 
Association and the Horace Mann 
Neighborhood Association since 1996. 
The Downtown Association is representa- 
tive of businesses and land developers, 
while Horace Mann is a local crime watch 
group started by police. Its members are 
conservative homeowners and landlords. 
Both associations view the homeless as 
obstructive to rising property values. Both 


Food Not Bombs cooks for justice with tireless dedication 


by Chris Crass os 


-Foop Not Bomss 1998 GATHERING 


hile policies that criminalize 
poor people increase 
throughout California and 
es the country, resistance to 
these actions grow. As transnational corpo- 


resistance and solidarity intensifies. 


‘With violence and militarism continuing 
to threaten our communities, people are 


organizing to confront power inequities and 
build nonviolent, cooperative alternatives. 
Social movements around the planet are. 


build a cooperative society. The Western 


are representative of the upper class. They 


don’t necessarily want the homeless 
expulsed from downtown, but do want con- 
centrations of poor people broken up and 
scattered about. St. James Park is contested 
territory precisely for this reason: It’s a rare 
spot where the poor openly gather. 

Redevelopment officials, police, and 
conservative proprietors therefore view 
the gentrification of St. James as a crucial 
milestone in their plans. 


‘For this reason, the Downtown: 


Association, the Horace Mann 
Association, and the Redevelopment 
Authority are deadly serious about “revi- 
talizing’ St. James Park. 

They absolutely don’t want it to 
remain a historical or “‘passive-use” park. 
Instead, proprietors are pushing for 
“active-use’” — 1.e., tennis courts, a pet- 
ting zoo, a band stage, and a putting 
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Region has been loosely defined as any- 
thing west of the Rocky Mountains, and it is 
hoped that the FNB Gathering will bring 
activists from up and down North America. 

This will be the third FNB Gathering 


' held in San Francisco. The first was held 


: during the “500 Years of Resistance” 
raté power increases its profit margin while | 


trampling on human rights, international . 


protests in 1992. The second was a two- 
week gathering held during the United 
Nations 50th anniversary in 1995, and 
focused largely on protesting the human 
rights violations committed against poor 
people and radicals in the United States. 
This year’s gathering will focus on the 
development of Food Not Bombs as a 


In California alone, Food Not Bombs groups in San Diego, San Jose, 
Santa Cruz, Whittier, Arcata, Sacramento, San Francisco, Berkeley, 
and Palo Alto have had to face police harassment, court injunctions, 
or defend public parks as open spaces for all people. 


organizing, taking action, and putting for- 
ward alternative visions of healthy soci- 
eties; one of these movements is Food Not 
Bombs. As those who profit from poverty 
are organized, we must be too. 

During the weekend of July 10-12, the 
Food Not Bombs Western Regional 
Gathering: Organizing for Radical Social 
Change will take place in San Francisco. 
The gathering will provide an opportunity 
for activists who are engaged in similar 
work in their communities to share infor- 
mation, learn skills, and develop strategies 
to further the struggle to end poverty and 


movement. As Sadie Sabot, an FNB orga- 
nizer, wrote in the newspaper Slingshot: 
“During this gathering we will be look- 
ing inward, concentrating on networking 
with each other, sharing experiences and 
skills, learning new skills together, dis- 
cussing the politics of Food Not Bombs and 
how to relate to the larger social justice 
struggle, and above all, building and cele- 
brating the Food Not Bombs movement.” 
We plan to have workshops and discus- 
sion groups on topics such as community 
organizing, cooking skills, food recovery, 


See Food Not Bombs page 14 


green. Such contraptions are intended to 
displace present usage, leaving minimal 
space for “non-goal-oriented” activities, 
e.g., sitting and socializing. 

As if present levels of harassment 
aren’t bad enough, Horace Mann is 
adamant about seeing a cop substation 

built in St. James so that ID. checks can 
be conducted from dawn till dusk. All 
council candidates for District 3 have 
agreed to adopt these proposals as their 
own if elected. 

The City has allocated $1.5 million to 
the Horace’. Mann and Downtown 
Associations — both private groups — to 
design and implement the gentrification 
plan. An architect has been hired and 

plans are under way. 

Many of us in Food Not Bombs feel 
the clock ticking. City and downtown 


property owners have been preparing for — 


this moment for several years. 

They’ ve engineered a false consensus 
regarding the future of St. James by estab- 
lishing active crime watch groups which 
then pose as homeowner associations in the 
press. The San Jose Mercury News editor 
refuses to expose these committees as 
police liaisons. The City has allocated them 
millions to spend on upgrading their pri- 
vate real estate — money allowed for land- 
scaping and remodeling street fronts of pri- 
vate property, be it homes or businesses. | 

Meanwhile, land developers have been 
subsidized with tens of millions of dollars 
to bulldoze and erect upscale housing. 
The affluent new arrivals who then move 
in seem unable to relate to low-income 
neighbors and insist upon harsh policing 
measures to force the poor out of view. 

' This pressure, in turn, accelerates the 

pace of gentrification, introducing even 
more affluent residents with even more 
complaints as property values go up and 
some of the poor move out. 

What occurs is somewhat analogous to 
the West Bank, where territory is seized 


See San Jose Expels Poor page 15 
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Art by Jef Arson 


A day in the life of Food Not Bombs: serving food to the hungry, protesting 
police repression, holding consensus-based meetings, composting a garden. 
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Pounding Ovt the Beat of a 
Different Drum 


: Berkeley drummer Larry Hunt remains dedicated to his music 
despite bouts of homelessness and opposition from UC officials 


Story and photo by Lydia Gans 


ne thing Larry Hunt has always 
wanted is to be a musician. 
Most of his family back in 


Kansas, where he was born 


and raised, thought that was foolish and 
he’d never make it. Only his grandmother 
believed in him. 

Larry still hasn’t “made it” in the sense 
that he’s rich — he’s not even making 
enough to keep from being homeless most 
of the time. But he’s making music. 

He’s out just about every day with his 
drums at the Bancroft end of Sproul Plaza 
on the University of California campus in 
Berkeley. And if you’re walking any- 
_ where within earshot, you’re bound to 
find yourself moving to his rhythms and 
feeling just a bit more alive. 

He puts up a little stand next to his 
drums with pictures and copies of stories 
that have been written about him and 
media recognition that he’s gotten. And a 
jar for donations. On days when there are a 
lot of tourists, he can earn a fair amount of 
money, but on slow days, when only stu- 
dents and locals are in the neighborhood, 
he collects barely enough to buy food. 

But he always gets smiles and visible 
appreciation from passersby. And those 
who aren’t in a hurry will sit down on a 
step and listen for awhile.. 

Larry has been homeless most of the 
time for the last six or seven years but he 
is very resourceful about finding a steady 
sheltered place to sleep and a safe place to 
store his drums at night. Among his many 
friends in the neighborhood there is 


always someone who will let him use 
their bathroom. And on weekdays, 
between his noontime and late afternoon 
sessions at Sproul Plaza, he can leave the 
drums there knowing that he has plenty of 
friends around who will look after them. 
For a time he was getting General 


Assistance, but that was ended since the 


system judges him to be able to work. (In 
Alameda County, GA recipients who are 
deemed “employable” only get, at most, 
three months of benefits for a 12-month 
period. At $221 per month, that means 
poor single adults may receive only $663 
to survive for an entire year.) 

Making music without having a con- 
tract to get paid for it doesn’t count as 
work. Giving friends and strangers the gift 
of his rhythms to listen to and enjoy is not 
considered enough to justify providing 
him a roof over his head. So he sleeps 
under whatever shelter he can find, cleans 
up at community facilities or at friends’ 
homes, eats peanut butter sandwiches, and 
continues to work at his craft. 

He’s been playing at Sproul Plaza for 
years, but he hasn’t always been wel- 
comed by everyone — especially by offi- 
cials. UC officials say he makes too much 
noise, and the City had him arrested for 
not having a permit. Larry feels that he 
shouldn’t be required to get a permit 
because he doesn’t use amplifiers. 

At this point, the City and the UC 
agree that he can play there all day on 
Saturdays and Sundays but.only during 
the lunch hour and after five on weekday 
afternoons. It’s not a very good arrange- 
ment. He can’t earn very much just play- 
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Larry Hunt creates an infectious rhythm on Berkeley’s Telegraph Avenue. 


ing for an hour, but he is threatened with a 
fine if he goes over the allotted time. 
Asked why he doesn’t move to a differ- 
ent location, Larry says, “It would not be 
the same.” It’s not just the donations from 
the many tourists who pass by, it’s the his- 
tory of Sproul Plaza, he explains. “Martin 
Luther King, John F. Kennedy, the peace 
movement, free speech.” Maybe being 


there makes him a part of that history too. 
And he has a lot of friends. His 
rhythms and his smiles, his positive 
approach to life and his warmth toward 
everyone, especially the students and 


young, people who populate that area, are ~ 


all qualities that bring him loyal friends 
and fans. Recently a young musician 


See A Different Drum page 15 


Street Spirit Vendor Harassed by Oakland Police 


“It’s not right to stop us from 
selling the paper. This paper 
talks about how the poor are 
attacked. So the police treat- 
ment is a way to kick us when 
we’re down. I could never do 
that to someone else — kick 
them when they’re down.” 


by Terry Messman 


llie Daniels was homeless 

when he began selling Street 

Spirit three years ago, in June, 

1995, in Oakland. Daniels 

developed a stream of regular customers, 

and vending the paper became a steady 

source of income. But recently, Daniels 

has fallen victim to police harassment that 
impedes his ability to earn a living. 

“Tt’s important for me to sell the paper,” 

he said. “I’m out in the community and I 

know I’m doing something positive. I know 

what the paper is about. It’s also important 

for me to sell Street Spirit because I’m on a 


fixed income. When you’re unemployed, - 


you can’t get first-and-last-month money 
for rent. You can’t buy clothes and gro- 
ceries, and right now, the Section 8 lists are 
full. Selling the paper gives me a supple- 
mental income and allows me to save 
money for an apartment.” 

A modest enough goal, but Daniels’ 
hope of achieving it has been hampered 
by the recent roadblocks put in his way by 
Oakland police officers. 

“In Piedmont, panhandlers are chased 
off the street immediately, and with Street 
Spirit vendors the police are very restric- 


tive,” Daniels said. He is not alone in 
experiencing police intimidation. In recent 
months, coincident to the installation of 
Robert Bobb as city manager in Oakland, 
homeless vendors have reported serious 
harassment in Oakland’s business districts 
— especially at Jack London Square, on 
College Avenue in Rockridge, and in 
downtown Oakland near City Center. 

In those districts, vendors have report- 
ed being ticketed, having bundles of the 
paper confiscated by police, being fol- 
lowed around by police as they sell the 
paper, and being stopped on almost every 


"pretext and threatened with arrest. 


For Daniels, the atmosphere worsened a 


few months ago after a robbery was report-_ 


ed in the Piedmont Avenue neighborhood. 
Shortly afterward, he was ticketed for rid- 
ing a bicycle on the sidewalk, and then 
found himself being “checked out by 
police all the time.” 

“Even though you’re not doing some- 
thing,” Daniels explained, “sometimes 
they come and run a warrant check — 
which is wrong. Because you could see a 
hundred other people standing around on 
Piedmont and the police don’t ask them 
for I.D. or ask if they’re on probation.” 

In January, Daniels was walking by 
Long’s Drugs on Piedmont at about 3:00 
p.m. when a patrol car pulled up to the 
curb and two officers asked to see his I.D. 

They asked if he was on probation or 
parole. Officer Christopher Craig called in 
a warrant check on Daniels while the 
other officer patted him down and asked if 
he had any weapons. Daniels let the 
police search his bag because he was anx- 
ious to get back to a Berkeley shelter in 


time for the 5 p.m. check-in. 

“While this other cop looked through 
my bag,” Daniels recalls, “Officer Craig 
came out of the car like a mad dog and 
told me I was on felony probation for 
drugs with a search clause.” Under the 
search clause, the police can stop and 
search at any time, but the other officer 
had already been searching Daniels 
before the warrant check. 

But the police error was compounded 
because Daniels was not even on proba- 
tion — it was a case of mistaken identity, 
as the TV cop shows say. “I tried to 
explain that I’m not on probation and that 
it’s all a mistake,” Daniels said. “I still 
just wanted him to hurry up so I could get 
to the shelter. I knew the cop was lying or 
the computer was making an error.” 

Daniels told them he was only on 
Piedmont to sell Street Spirit. Their search 
of his.person and bag turned up nothing, 
but the police refused to believe Daniels 
and told him to make himself scarce. 

“Officer Craig told me, ‘If I ever see 
you on Piedmont Avenue or any street 
that crosses Piedmont, you’re going to 
jail. Anytime you come across the police 
when you’re on felony probation, I can 
violate you.’ I had told them I’m not on 
probation but I could see they weren't 
hearing anything I was saying.” 

Next day, Daniels went to the police 
department, and found that their computer 
did not have his name on it, but that of a 
near namesake: Ollie Daniel. He reported 
the mix-up to Police Sgt. Ramon Paniagua 
of Internal Affairs, and was told to show 
any officer who stopped him in the future 
that he had a different Social Security 


number than the man on probation. 

Daniels left thinking he was in the 
clear, but on February 24, Officer Craig 
confronted him selling papers in the same 
area of Piedmont, and began searching 
him. Craig handcuffed Daniels and put 
him in the back of his patrol car. Two 
people recognized him and asked Craig 
why he was running him in. “He never 
bothers anybody — he only selis Street 
Spirit,” Daniels recalls them telling Craig. 

Nevertheless, Craig drove him around 
Piedmont Avenue and then over to West 
MacArthur, telling Daniels he was cleaning 
up the community “because with people 
like you around, it makes property values 
go down.” Near the Caprice Motel, Craig 
stopped and arrested another man, and 
decided to let Daniels go free — a small 
favor indeed, since Daniels maintains there 
had never been a reason for his arrest in the 
first place. 

Next day, February 25, Daniels went 
back to Officer Paniagua in Internal 
Affairs and reported the spurious arrest. 

Only two days later, on February 27, 
Officer Craig accosted Daniels selling 
papers on Piedmont, and arrested and 
handcuffed him. Another cop searched his 
bag, and confiscated it and all his newspa- 
pers. This time Craig arrested Daniels and 
drove him to jail for allegedly being 
““nder the influence.” Daniels. adamantly 
denied he was under the influence of any- 
thing and willingly took a urinalysis. 

He was released from jail and given a 
court date on March 30; he showed up 
eager to clear his name and be vindicated 
by a clean urinalysis. Instead, charges 


See Vendor Harassed page 15 
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Food First Holds Congressional Hearing on Economic Rights 


LONELY MACHINES 
by Julia Vinograd 


‘““We live in a golden age of 
opportunity, yet hundreds 
of thousands of people are 


hungry and homeless.” 
— Rep. Earl Hilliard, Alabama 


by Anuradha Mittal 


hree congressional representatives 
presided at the Oakland Federal 
Building at an ad_ hoc 
Congressional Hearing on Economic 
Human Rights Violations in the United 
States that was organized on May 2 by 
Food First Information and Action 
Network USA, the social and economic 
human rights project of the Institute for 
Food and Development Policy. 

Welfare mothers, homeless men and 
women, low-wage workers, seniors, vet- 
erans, health-care workers and many oth- 

- ers courageously told the representatives 
their personal stories of poverty and 
hunger in an increasingly unfair 
America. Despite the economic bonanza 
on Wall Street, 5-7 million Americans 
are homeless, one in nine faces hunger, 
and one in four children lives in poverty, 
more than in any other industrialized 
country. 

One by one, ordinary people, in some- 
times faltering, sometimes proud, and 
sometimes angry voices, faced their rep- 
resentatives and the TV cameras, speak- 
ing of how their lives are barely held 
together.by a patchwork of federal aid, 
low-paying jobs and subsistence exis- 
tence. The essence of their testimony 
was that while America criticizes other 
countries on their human rights records, 
our country is not meeting the minimum 
economic human rights standards spelled 
out 50 years ago by Franklin and Eleanor 
Roosevelt in the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights, which was signed by 
the members of the fledgling United 
Nations. : 

“We live in a golden age of opportu- 
nity, yet hundreds of thousands of people 
are hungry and homeless,” said U.S. 
Representative Earl Hilliard, D- 


Photos by David Bacon. 


Jeannette Kennedy, left, a 17-year-old Native American woman, told the congres- 
sional hearing what it is like for a child to grow up experiencing hunger. 
Yolanda Hayles, right, a home health care worker, testified about working for 
low wages with no medical benefits, even as she provides health care to others. 


Alabama, who came to Oakland for the 
hearing. He was joined by newly elected 
Rep. Barbara Lee, D-CA, and Rep. Bob 
Filer, D-CA. 

The hearing was the culmination of 
the first phase of our campaign 
“Economic Human Rights: The Time 
Has Come!,” which marks the 50th 
anniversary of the Universal Declaration - 
of Human Rights. The campaign is ask- 
ing the United States to reaffirm the 
Universal Declaration’s weight in law by 
ratifying and implementing the 
International Covenant for Economic, 
Social and Cultural Rights, which guar- 


-antees everyone an adequate standard of 


living, including. the right to food. In the . 
fall we will release a new Food First 
book, America Needs Human Rights: © 
Fighting Hunger and Poverty in the 
Richest Nation on Earth, and will hold a 
second hearing in Washington, DC. 

In the time leading up to the first 
hearing, we ran full-page advertisements 


Senior Housing Imperiled 


The housing for poor seniors 
and disabled under Section 8 is 
almost always full, certainly in 
this area and perhaps nation- 
wide. It might be almost neces- 
sary to issue shopping carts 
along with vouchers. 


Dear Senator Barbara Boxer: - 


We feel sure that, as our Senator for 
California, you will try to help us. We are. 
residents of Lytton Gardens in Palo Alto, 
a HUD project for 21 years whose con- 


tract matures next year. We are very dis- , 


turbed by a letter stating that HUD regula- 
tions are under revision by Congress, and 
that among their considerations is to 
renew contracts on a year by year basis, 
and give vouchers to Section 8 residents. 

HUD would then no longer be able to 
guarantee future housing for their presently 
housed elderly and disabled residents. We 
would be forced to look elsewhere, in the 
event that our present dwelling place opted 
out of the HUD support system. This is 
very unwelcome and unsettling news. 


1. We are for the most part very elderly 
and frail (average age here is about 87), 
such that house-hunting and moving 
would be a formidable burden even for 
those with family help — and many do 
not have even that. 

2. The housing for poor seniors and 
disabled under Section 8 is almost always 


full, certainly in this area and perhaps 
nationwide. It might be almost necessary 
to issue shopping carts along with vouch- 
ers in some areas. 

3. Many of our Lytton Gardens resi- 
dents are living on a mere $500 to 
‘$600/month. In an affluent community 
like ours, vouchers that restrict rental 
charges to 1/3 of income stand to be 
rejected by virtually all landlords subject 
to the risk of having to accept applicants 
at such a level. 

4. Not least, most of us moved into 
Lytton Gardens expecting to live out our 
‘final years here, and for many it has 
become our only possible home. It is 
immeasurably unsettling to be threatened 
with a forced move. Ne a suey 

Hence our frightened concern. Can you 
please help us? Perhaps via the legislative 
process HUD could be obliged to contin- 
ue its Project Rental Assistance Contracts 
on at least a 5-year basis. Lytton Gardens 
in downtown Palo Alto is a jewel and a 
pride of the city. There may be other 
HUD-supported units deserving of closer 
scrutiny, even of removal from the sys- 
tem, but residents in places like this one 
should not be made to feel so threatened. 

Thank you so much for attention to this 
matter. We feel a deep need for your help. 


Very sincerely yours, 


Nancy Leonard Thurston 
Virginia Lee 
Lytton Gardens, Palo Alto 


in the New York Times-West Coast 
Edition, The Nation, the San Francisco 
Bay Guardian and the East Bay Express. 
Many responded to the ads by calling the 
U.S. Senaté on a special 800 line provid- 
ed to Food First for one week by 
Working Assets Long Distance. 

For information on the campaign or to 
get involved in the Washington, DC, hear- 
ing, contact Food First at 510/654-4400. 


Anuradha Mittal is the Coordinator of 
Food First Information and Action Network 


Leonard's 
Almanack | 


Quotations & Original Thoughts 


by Leonard Roy Frank 
June 1998 


1. Let your aim be the good of all. 
BHAGAVAD GiTA (Hindu scripture, 6th 
century B.C.) 


2. Skins may differ, but affection 
Dwells in white and black the same. 
WILLIAM CowPeER (English poet), 1793 


3. Satisfaction lies in the effort, not in the 
attainment. Full effort is full victory. 
MOHANDAS K. GANDHI, quoted in Young 
India (magazine), 9 March 1922 


4. There is nothing new about poverty. 
What is new is that we now have the tech- 
niques and the resources to get rid of 
poverty. The real question is whether we 
have the will. 

MARTIN LUTHER KING, JR., Passion 


Sunday sermon, National Cathedral, 


Washington, DC, 31 March 1968 


5. Better to seek with never finding 

Like the homeless, lost wind, 
ever-moving; 

Than to find one’s place of fulfillment 

of dreams 

To be a success with screams inside. 

TIM MILLS, untitled poem, quoted in 
Michael A. Susko, ed., Cry of the 
Invisible: Writings from the Homeless and 
Survivors of Psychiatric Hospitals, 1991 


6. If we see cruelty or wrong that we 
have the power to stop, and do nothing, 


| we make ourselves sharers in the guilt. 


ANNA SEWELL (English writer), Black 
Beauty, 1877 


7. I myself have never been able to find 


Machines in closed-down factories are 
lonely. 
They sit unused, not yet allowed to rust 
or have pieces stolen 

because the factory still exists on paper. 
Machines do not feel. 

They are lonely the way they are 

iron and steel. 

The only difference between the 

lonely wire and the generator 

is that the generator is off. 

The security guard is paid the same 

as he was when the machines growled — 
and hummed 

and made whatever they made: 

cans, weapons, flashlights, toy trains, etc. 
The machines are not lonely 

for the men who fed them, 

men who stand in unemployment lines, 
men who yell at their wives 

that it’s not their fault, 

men who have to look at their children. . 
Machines have no memory and anyway, 
all men are the same. 

Machines are cold. They sit. 

Only the lonely wire still works, 
making loneliness, 

and the machines no more question it 
than they ever questioned Agent Orange 
or souvenir ashtrays from Las Vegas. 


EXPENSIVE RESTAURANTS 
by Julia Vinograd 

They sell 

all the atmosphere you can eat | 
when you’re not hungry 


Call 


out precisely what feminism is: I only 
know that people call me a feminist 
whenever I express sentiments that dif- 
ferentiate me from a doormat. 

REBECCA WEsT (English writer), quoted 
in The Clarion, 14 November 1913 


8. If you’re coming to help me, you are 
wasting your time. But if you have come 
because your liberation is bound up with 
mine, then let us work together. 
ANONYMOUS (Aboriginal Australian 
woman), quoted in Jim Wallis, The Soul 
of Politics, 1994 


9. I saw a very small girl walking up a 
hill carrying an infant boy on her shoul- 
ders and said to her, “This boy is too 
heavy for you.” “Not at all,” replied the 
girl, “he’s my brother.” 
ANONYMOUS, quoted by M. K. Gandhi 


10. A friend in deed is a friend indeed. 


11. The measure of love is compassion; 
the measure of compassion is kindness. 


12. The truly rich are satisfied with what 
they have, no matter how little; the truly 
poor are dissatisfied with what they have, 
no matter how much. 


TB K AG 8 26 RK OK 8 OK OK 


Leonard Frank is completing work on a book 
of quotations scheduled for publication this 
fall. The title of this column derives from 
Benjamin Franklin’s Poor~ Richard’s 
Almanack, published in Philadelphia between 
1732 and 1757, which included popular say- 
ings of the times, in some cases altered or 
polished for American readers. 
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The Psychiatric Status Quo Is a Form of Oppression 


by Tamara Allyson Mitchell 


ental illness is culturally rel- 
ative and historical 
(Foucault), contextual, situ- 
ational, and mythic (R.D. 
Laing). Mentally disabled people are an 
unfree, blatantly neglected population. 
Freedom is not based upon oppression. In 
my case, aS a manic-depressive and a 
schizophrenic, I’ve known oppression. 

I’ve been arrested numerous times by 
the police, once for doing nothing more 
than walking on Telegraph Avenue in 
Berkeley to a cafe. The police, on two 
occasions, threatened me with violence, 
once saying they would “break your arms” 
if I didn’t comply. They have threatened 
me with pepper spray. The police have 
arrested and handcuffed me in Alameda, 
Santa Clara, and Santa Cruz counties. 

I’ve been in restraints in the psychiatric 
wards of hospitals more than 15 times, 
both four-point restraints (on my legs and 
arms) and in wrist restraints. 

In addition, I have been a “psychiatric 
casualty” of medication experimentation 
over the past 20 years. The drugs have 
included antipsychotics such as Haldol, 
Prolixin, and Clozaril, and I have had tar- 
‘dive dyskinesia — involuntary move- 
ments of the mouth and tongue. 

I have had drug-induced seizures after 
being given Clozaril — despite the lack of 
knowledge of the side effects of this rela- 
tively new drug — when I had not previ- 
ously been seizure-prone. 

Currently, there is mass experimenta- 
tion with psychiatric drugs whose physio- 
logical effects are not entirely known. It is 
now known that Valium, a commonly pre- 
scribed psychiatric medication for anti- 
anxiety, is-addictive. And what is really 
known at present about lithium, which is 
often administered for manic-depression? 
What will be known in the future? 

_ There is a serious lack of protections of 
the legal rights of people labeled by psy- 


I have been a “psychiatric casu- 


alty” of medication experimen- 


tation over the past 20 years 
with antipsychotics such as 


Haldol, Prolixin, and Clozaril. I 


have had tardive dyskinesia — 
involuntary movements of the 
mouth and tongue. After being 


given Clozaril, I have had drug- 


induced seizures. 


chiatrists as “mentally ill.” The point is 
self-evident. The judicial system employs 
public defenders who do not defend, 
patients rights advocates whose attempts 


to reform are nearly futile, and unfair 
courts which claim that the majority of the. 


mentally ill are “gravely disabled” — a 
dehumanizing phrase which alleges that 
the defendant cannot provide for his or 
her basic needs (food, clothing, shelter) 
despite the fact that the so-called “mental- 
ly ill” are left in poverty with a meager 
Supplemental Security Income (SSD. 

The courts, in most cases, do not allow 
the chance for mentally disabled people to 
provide for themselves, instead sending 
and committing them to hospitals with 


Is Recovery Only for 
the Chosen Few”? 


Where is there left to turn 
when recovery programs 
refuse to help people with a 
dual diagnosis? 


by Joanna Freeman Bragen 


idespread prejudice is prevalent 
against people who have what 
is known as a dual diagnosis — 


a psychiatric disability as well as a sub- 
stance abuse problem. I have a dual diag- 
nosis myself. I drank heavily and smoked 
pot beginning in my first year of high 
school. I was diagnosed with Manic 
Depression when I was 23 years old. 
Much of this prejudice against those 
with a-dual diagnosis exists in the “regu- 
lar” substance abuse recovery community. 
I experienced one such flagrant example 
of this prejudice. When I was moving out 
of a dual diagnosis program located in 
Richmond, California, I was looking for a 
clean and sober house to live in. After 
hearing of a place in Contra Costa County 
called TLC House, I called the director 
and explained that I had over six months 
of sobriety, and I went to Alcoholics 
Anonymous meetings on a regular basis. 
Somehow it came up that I had a psy- 
chiatric disability. The TLC director 
asked what medications I took and I men- 
‘tioned all of them, including Navane (an 
antipsychotic medication). Well, she told 
me that Navane was considered a mood- 


altering drug, and therefore I did not qual- 
ify to live in a TLC house. I could not 
believe it, but said nothing about how 
incredibly unfair and misinformed her 
policy was. 

This seemed pretty bad to me. But I 
have heard other stories that are even 
worse. One person I know tried to get into 
a. substance abuse program, and was 
denied because he had “depression.” This 
person ended up dying from alcoholism. 

The irony of this prejudicial situation 
is stinging. Though programs say they are 


_about recovery, they mean recovery for 


“the few.” Our streets are full of people 
with a dual diagnosis. A large portion of 
mental health clients self-medicate with 
drugs or alcohol. These people often end 
up in mental hospitals or jails or become 
homeless. Generally, it is only the mental 
health system that will work with these 
people. 

Such hypocrisy is astounding. 

People with psychiatric disabilities 
need recovery just as much as everyone 
else. I have found that what I learned in 
substance abuse programs has applied 
directly to recovery from my psychiatric 
disability. 

People who take psychiatric medica- 
tions, prescribed by a doctor, are not 
doing it for fun. We have a medical con- 
dition. “Recovery for the few” is an 
archaic ideal. We must demand equal 
rights to recovery for people with a dual 
diagnosis. 
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exorbitant rates, and transporting them in 
ambulances by paramedics — a much less 
cost-effective approach than if the mental- 
ly ill were out of the hospitals and given 
the chance to earn a living. 

Injustice after injustice. Not only does 
this occur, the unfairness in the judicial 
system is heightened by the fact that pre- 


ceding a court hearing, a psychiatrist, a 


? 


so-called “expert witness,” interviews 
“paranoid” schizophrenics in interview 
rooms on the premises of the hospital. Is 


Recovery 
by Joanna Freeman Bragen 


I believe 
in happy endings 


I believe 
there is always a way 


I believe the older I get 

the more I know myself 
the more I know my illness 
the more I accept 


I have hope 


full recovery 

may never be mine 

and what does that mean 
anyway? 


I am lucky 


I still get angry 

and feel that things aren’t fair 
but I have miracles in my life 
and I hope that I can share 


recovery 

does it make it 

all worthwhile? 

I will never know 

but I have seen the power 
of love 

and I take that with me 
wherever I go 


‘They let some of us out’ 
by Joanna Freeman Bragen 


I went to work one day 

like everyone else 

I work at a program 

for homeless mentally disabled people 


while I was there 

I mentioned that 

I am a mental health client 
myself 


I was in the office 

with another staff person 

she asked me 

“do you live in a board and care home?” 
as if I am not able 

to take care of myself 

even though 

I am able to work at a 

professional job 


I felt like saying 
“they let some of us out” 
but decided 

it was not worth it 


I have come so far 
but to some people 

I will always be just a 
‘mental health client” 
and that is 

their loss 


this fair? To prepare for to make a case 
for the ongoing psychiatric confinement 
of the defendant, the psychiatrist asks 
such condescending questions as: Do you 
know where you are? Do you know the 
date today? Do you know who the presi- 
dent of the United States is? Even if the 
answer to each of these questions is cor- 
rect, showing coherence, orientation, good 
judgment, perceptiveness, and logical 
acuity, more often than not, the verdict in 
these cases is “gravely disabled.” 

But let’s turn the interrogation around 
and question the psychiatric system itself. 
The real questions become: Is this fair 
treatment? Is this justice in the United 
States, a democracy? Is this a political 
ploy to uphold the status quo? 

A more important question arises: Why 
are the mentally ill not guaranteed free- 
dom of expression? On the one hand, 
those who do not believe in freedom are 
unfree. On the other hand, those who 
choose freedom, yet remain unfree due*to 
others’ limiting their freedom, are 


_ oppressed politically. The mentally ill are 


an oppressed population. They are unfree. 
What happened to the rights of the men- 
tally ill — and where are their defenders? 


Editors note: This analysis of the mistreat- 
ment of mental-health consumers uses the 
phrase “mentally ill” — a term renounced by 
many in the patients rights movement due to 
its negative connotations. Many prefer such 
terms as psychiatric survivors, mental-health 
consumers, et al. Street Spirit agrees with 
those usages. But it is important to let the 
author choose her own terms, for this is her 
own story, and this indictment of psychiatric 
abuses speaks eloquently to the concerns of 
many psychiatric survivors. 


What I Remember Was Good in the Mental Hospitals 


by Joanna Freeman Bragen 
Playing Bingo and winning a red 
shirt, a makeup bag, and candy. Music 
therapy, art therapy, Van and the nurse 
who gave me a book for my birthday. 
Daniel. Making decorated boxes. Walks, 
any outside time, basketball. Dana, the 
3rd floor, unlocked wards. Making 


friends, field trip to the Marin Art and 


_Garden Park. 


Occupational therapy, student nurses, 
cognitive therapy. The treadmill, visitors. 
Friday night dance. My friend bringing 
me duck slippers, clean bathrooms. 

People who really seemed to care and 
listened to me. Going Home. 


Bill (left) and John created images that inspire and sustain one in times of 
bondage. Bill drew a man holding his daughter’s hand — a vision of joy 
and freedom. John portrayed prisoners surrounded by signs of liberation. 


by mister ed and Susan Werner 


I’ve written for Street Spirit 
and my episodes while home- 
. less, leading to my subsequent 
contact ¢ with St. Mary’s Center. This non- 
profit agency in downtown Oakland 
offers case management services to home- 
less seniors. I wrote this article with 
Susan Werner, a social worker at St. 
Mary’s, about the yearnings and possibili- 
ties for liberation among many seniors 
who become involved with the Center. 
During the two years I have been a 
client at St. Mary’s, I have been able to rid 
myself of an addiction to crack cocaine. I 


attended an on-site CEOS recovery 


aon bine with a little help from my 
friends. I am deeply moved to discover a 
- familiar journey to freedom reflected in the 
art created by my peers in St. Mary’s 
recent art project, Growing Freedom. — 
Like myself, many homeless people 
struggle with oppressive addictions, nega- 
tive self-beliefs and daily life-and-death 
choices. With aging, some homeless 
seniors find themselves ready to awaken 
to the reality that “it’s now or never’ and 
to set themselves free of a variety of 
shackles so as to become more functional 
human beings. While staff facilitate the 
process when they can, for the most part 


seniors — through their sheer determina- 


tion and wisdom — independently find 
their way to-freedom from the bonds that 
bind. These men and women exude vital 
life energy that supports all people at St. 
Mary’s Center and helps them thrive. 

During the past winter, seniors and 
staff at St. Mary’s “met” Jarvis Masters, 
an African American man on death row in 
San Quentin. They discussed readings 
from Jarvis’s book Finding Freedom (see 
book review in Street Spirit, May, 1998) 
and were inspired by his passion for liber- 
ation and ability to transform his life 
behind prison walls. 

Jarvis describes the Buddhist spiritual 


practice that aids him in finding the basic . 


goodness of his own true nature and liv- 
ing by principles of harmlessness, helpful- 
ness, and purity. Seniors and staff wrote 
to Jarvis and thanked him for sharing his 
remarkable story. Jarvis replied, “Thank 
you for your response to my book. I felt 
so blessed to be honored in this way 
because, in my heart, as I read all the 
many names of caring people who signed 
this card to me... it gives me faith that our 
world does in fact include us all.” 

Seniors and staff deepened in their 
recognition that all people have a relation- 
ship with imprisonment and liberation, 
regardless of where they are in their lives. 
They enthusiastically identified the jour- 


™ou may be familiar with stories 


ney to freedom as the theme for an art 
project, following in a tradition of art pro- 
jects for seniors that have been organized 
at St. Mary’s over the past eight years. 
Susan Werner devised the art project, 
Growing F reedom, in collaboration with 
Carolyn Carr, a local artist and practicing 
Buddhist, and Sister Toni Longo, who is 
studying for a certificate in expressive 
arts. Twenty homeless and formerly 
homeless artists met for the first of six art- 
making sessions on April 15; the sessions 
continued through April and May. 


Creating sacred space and art 


At the beginning of each session, the 
senior artists held hands around an altar as 
they gave voice to an ancient. Buddhist 


ness. May I be safe and well. May I be 
free.” They joined together in reverence 


for themselves, one another, and the cre- 


ative process. 

The first two sessions addressed the 
interrelationship of bondage and freedom. 
Facilitators read from Finding Freedom: 
“My only real hope is to stay in my cen- 
ter, not wishing for something good or 
fearing something bad. It’s very freeing, 
because if good things happen and you get 
attached to them, you'll suffer when the 
bad inevitably comes. You have to learn 
to accept both.” 

Reflection followed and seniors shared 
their personal experiences of bondage and 
freedom. For many, it was the first time 
they had spoken so personally before a 
group of people. 

One artist said, “I’m really not free. 
Maybe I will have a little happiness for 
awhile, get a little taste of it. Always there’s 
something that is holding me back.” 

Another elder stated, “I feel a strong 
tug of war. My spiritual self constantly 
wants me to do something positive.” 

An elder man smiled broadly as he 
shared: “I experienced seven years of 
bondage when I was on crack. When I 
came to St. Mary’s Center, I got away 
from darkness. This is beautiful.” 

To initiate art-making, Sister Toni led 
a meditation inviting each artist to 
become still and connect with their life 
and light within. The seniors then drew 
and painted in the sacred circle of a man- 
dala, used to symbolize healing and 
wholeness. The seniors presented their 
artwork and appreciated each person’s 
unique and familiar expression of 
bondage and freedom. The following are 
excerpts from their comments about their 
artwork and life experiences: 


BONDAGE 

¢ I don’t want to talk about the experi- 
ence I had in prison. No more Cell Block 
A. I’m free at last. 

¢ Two of my brothers are in prison 
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prayer: ‘May I be filled with loving-kind- - 


fa 


art to portray a joyful Gberation fi tom bondage 


Ya 


From left, Neal, Rich, and Susan Werner of St. Mary’s Center create col- 
lages on the theme of caring for the world. 


All photos by Lydia Gans 


Diana and Joe created art to express what enables one to love oneself. _ 


locked up. It’s gloomy, dark, and they 
don’t know what to do. 

¢ This is a little fish in the bowl. He 
wishes he were in the ocean. We use ani- 
mals to amuse ourselves while they have 
the right to be where they belong. He 
wants to get away. 


FREEDOM 

¢ So many different bonds. When we 
are present and working together and with 
spirituality, we can all break whatever 
bonds us. | 

~ This is a sacred dove bird that repre- 
sents peace and-love. I meditate on it to 
give me more peace. : 

+ Shows me coming out of bondage 
into freedom, peace, and happiness. 
Meditation helps get the mind off how 
much time I’m doing, and into freedom, 
like Mandela did. 

+ I was born a night person. Nighttime 
has music all of its own, like the 
enchanting song, That Old Black Magic. 
The night has a song of its own and it is 
freedom. 

+ I see freedom behind the iron wall. 
All people are trying to get peace and 
happiness. People of all nations are 
working together so the world can be 
much better. 


Seniors concluded the first two ses- 
sions with a resounding singing of: 
“Circle round for freedom 


Circle round for peace L 


For all of us imprisoned 
Circle for release 


Circle for the planet 
Circle for each soul 
For the children of our children 


Make the circle whole” oo ” - 
| Two vue leaped to me from the Bible: 


The art project evolved to address 
loving oneself, receiving love, and car- 


Er aE 


Ee 


ing for others as integral to recovery and 
growing freedom. As artists continue 


‘loosening their bonds, a vibrant energy 


emerged through their art and storytelling. 
Their images captured a revitalized appre- 
ciation for the preciousness of all of life. 


This art project is dedicated to all peo- — 
ple on death row. 


Tt was poten formed. 
_Inmy current mind-set, 
__ I was overwhelmed with awe. 
i pondered the mystery of life 
__and I overwhelmed myself 
___ with the complexities. 
I was reminded of eaonony 
and how. my mind balks at _ 
comprehending a billion belive ars 


cL looked for God. 


/ Passeth Onde nes 


eee Ee 
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ie Eileen Corder . > 


re Rae Los Angeles a ae 


ae 


ieikine south ion glitzy, 


2 . futuristic, downtown Los 
Angeles, you cross an. 
imperceptible line and 


begin noticing that the spotless new side- 
walks are now cracked and grimy. Men 
and women hurrying: with briefcases are 


suddenly limping, iil, and hitting each. 


other up for change. You cross one inter- 
section and traces of Third World poverty 
and overcrowding begin. It’s as if an 


— invisible fortress stood at Hill Street. 

Iwas there in summer and my feet never 
stopped burning. In the heat, Skid Row was — 
thick with smells of pesticide, bleach and 


human waste. The alleys were so filled with 
garbage that the city cleaned them with © 
bulldozers. Signs, declaring police authority 


to confiscate any belongings left on the - 
sidewalk, stood over the rows of cardboard 
condos that lined the curb. And despite 


head, it wasn’t unusual to see people shoot- 
ing up right on the street. 


ass my dollar through a slot in the bul-  - 
t-proof glass to the cashier. Plastic milk - 
crates set up on corners, covered with cig: 
arettes a oe were often g0 e 10 


gutter. The blood began in a nest. of card 
board. A nest now empty. 


People here are sitting ducks, | live bait, 


pushed into a corner by police, then 
ground to a pulp by the forces of crime. 
At night — certainly the most dangerous 
time — I would hurry down a “safe” 


“ street to my room in The Florence. 


But even at midnight, with no cars or 
police in sight, people would obediently 
wait at the corner for the walk light. 
Maybe it was because they couldn’t take 
their eyes off the frozen fireworks of the 
skyscrapers — IBM, Bank of America, 
Wells Fargo. These big, bright names just 


_ stood and stared a hole right through me. . 


But in this square-mile dustbin, I dis- 


‘covered many acts of brotherhood and 


love. The “Hippie Kitchen” run by the LA 
Catholic Worker was an oasis in Skid 
Row. Parakeets in big cages and a foun- 
tain — the sounds they made and the calm 
they created were a little piece of heaven. 
Free meals of beans, green leafy salad, 


and bread I gladly ate in their courtyard 


under shade trees. I mean, you can count 
the trees in all of Skid Row on two hands. 
In addition to the missions, missionar- 


ies, and sermons dressed up with hot 
dogs, were a couple dozen renovated, sub-_ 


sidized, “SRO” hotels. These clean, safe, 
and dignified residences not only provid- 
ed folks with a home, they offered com- 
munal kitchens, tenant organizations, and 
monthly get-togethers. The Russ, The 
Ward, The Courtland — all these rebuilt 
hotels had their names glowing in neon 
outside. A welcome touch of class in the 
neighborhood. 

_ Many people on the street took bade) in 
sharing information about when and 


where to eat, get a bed, get doctoring or 


counseling. Some Skid Row service orga- 
nizations treated formerly homeless and 
former addicts as experts, giving them 
jobs and self-respect. One drug rehab pro- 
gram solidly. believed in the power of 


To buy a soda in a comer store, I had . 


_ Maybe because Ron aa . 
blending of cultures, a jambalaya, that it 
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To Live AND Die on Skin Row 
Ron King — — Man of Love, Jambalaya 


Bu spoke of the Soneon-one kind of love and devotion” that 
restores a broken spirit. He lived by the notion that “...we are 


es net tendon on one another. We are connected 
and one. ‘We are al Il family.” ae One big soup. A jerobelaya. 


- “community np ) psychiatry, no drugs, 


_ just round-the-clock one-on-one support. 
Among the arts and entertainment pro- 
grams was another LAPD, the Los Angeles 


Poverty Department, a theater troupe 


whose members live, rehearse and perform 
in Skid Row. It was there I met Ron. 

At first I thought of Ron as the 
Jambalaya Eater. In between skits on wel- 
fare and substance abuse, we were asked 
to act out a time we felt safe and secure. 


‘Ron pantomimed his mother carefully 


peeling and chopping vegetables, slowly 
stirring and tasting the Jambalaya broth. 
When another actor took over the part of 


mother, Ron hung back, shy, wide-eyed, 


~ all thei innocence ‘of a child in his face. 
Outside of rehearsals, I saw Ron a lot. 


“One day the two of us walked the neigh-. 
-borhood registering people to vote. The 
hervous and rude storekeepers shooed us 


away like horseflies.. 
street also waved u 


; any people on the 


“There’s no sense in registering to vote. 


Once you’re a felon, there’s no more vot-. 


ing.’ ’ Which I found out later wasn’t true. 
- Once you’ve served your sentence and 
“parole you regain your right to vote. 

But despite the negatives, we signed up 


was near impossible not to feel at ease 
with him. Short and round, he always 
wore a short-sleeved button shirt. Never a 
T-shirt. And he wore it out, not tucked in. 
His long, black, wavy hair he pulled into a 
little tail. His face was wide and soft, and 
his eyes patient. 

I could talk to Ron about love and God 
and politics. He seemed to have no hang- 
ups — always open-minded and looking 
on the good side. One afternoon, my tem- 
per flared over some poverty politics and I 
had a violent disagreement with our direc- 
tor. Afterward I was afraid the others 
would shy away from me, but Ron just 
smiled and patted my back saying, “I like 
how you shake things up.” 

He was the only one who understood 
when I finally ran off to my husband in 
San Francisco, who had gone off the deep 
end in my absence. The others said to let 
it go, take care of yourself, let him deal 
with his own problems. But when I passed 
Ron on the way to the bus station, he 
looked me straight in the eye and said, “I 
know you have to leave. You love him 
and love is a powerful thing.” 

I got to know Ron better through the 
long letters we wrote. He spoke often of 
love, “...that one-on-one kind of love and 
devotion it takes to get people through 
their problems.” To him, it was the prima- 
ry force that restores a broken spirit. “I 
don’t believe that it’s totally our responsi- 
bility alone.” Ron understood and lived by 
the notion that “...we are all interdepen- 
dent on one another. We are connected 
and one. We are all family.” One big 
soup. A jambalaya. 

As months went by, he sent me news of 
LAPD, the people, the plays. He was 
always looking for the right job, a full-time 
job. Despite cuts to General Relief, he had 
a subsidized room and was getting by, “but 
I am trying to find an outlet in my life that 


eet als Way, saying, “By 
_.the time voting day comes around, I'll be 


police choppers constantly buzzing over- sf gone.” More than a couple men told us, 


‘pi aple, Ron so ae a Nope : 


wrong?” 


Art by Christa Occhiogrosso . 


In this ‘square-mile dustbin, 1 discovered many acts of 
_ brotherhood and love. The “Hippie Kitchen” run by — 
the LA Catholic Worker was an oasis in Skid Row. 


would allow me to express some of the 
‘strong inner feelings about the way I see 
and feel towards social issues.” : 

Ron was a stand-up comedian. He 
wrote that he was a little discouraged: 
“Taking a very serious and controversial 


topic and making it funny is a challenge.” 


_ Last December, a package I’d sent Ron 
was returned, marked “deceased.” At first I 
thought it was a mistake. I called the hotel 


where he lived and just got a lot of vague 


questions to my questions. Finally I 
recognized the voice. “James, it’s me, 
Eileen, from LAP 

Now it came out. Ron was hit and 
killed by a drunk driver on his way 
home from a club where he was try- 
ing out new material. I slowly hung | 
up the receiver. Not poverty or 
homelessness. Not a mugging or 
drive-by. Not depression or loneli- 
ness. What killed him was a chance 
encounter. First I went to a church. I 
sat listening to people coughing and 
shuffling about. I prayed. 

_A silent voice asked me, ““What’s 


I silently answered, “It’s my 
friend.” 

“What’s your friend’s problem?” 

“Just like that, he was run down. 
He was only 48. Why him? He was a 
good man, unassuming. He always 
looked on the bright side. He . 
believed in love, in interdependence. 
Why should such a gentle person like 
him die so young?” 

“Tf he’s dead,” the voice was clear 
and to the point, “then he’s free. No 
problems. Let me know if you need 
help.” 

I left the church and wandered in 
a park. Was it that simple? No more 
worries about General Relief or 


housing? No more hot sidewalks or rejec- : 


tions? But will he still need to express 
himself? And what about his friends? Me? 

Under a tree lay scattered blue jay 
feathers. I picked-them up and took them 
home. I stuck all nine in a piece of palm 
leaf I’d brought back from L.A. Today I 
looked at them and they made a perfect 
crown, a blue crown. I thought, “Yeah — 
Ron, King.” 


am 


Seon, 


10 #£=February . 
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The Veto Power of Global Corporations 


Globalization offers a grand 
fatalistic story of the veto 
power of a mobile capitalism 
over ordinary folks. The argu- 
ment is that global markets are 
the reality and folks have to 
knuckle under. 


by Frances Fox Piven 


Editor’s note: Frances Fox Piven gave 
this analysis of rising economic inequality at 
the Housing California “98 conference held 
in May in Sacramento. An activist and 
teacher at New School for Social Research, 
Piven is the co-author with Richard A. 
Cloward of Poor People’s Movements 
(Pantheon, 1977), a seminal study of the 
importance of protest movements in win- 
ning economic rights. Piven and Cloward 
‘also co-authored Regulating the Poor 
(Vintage, 1993), and The Breaking of the 
American Social Compact (Norton, 1997). 


’m going to talk about the growing 
housing problem in the United States 
and its relationship to growing 
inequality. That relationship is a kind 
of conundrum, a kind of tangle, because 
growing inequality, on the one hand, is 
responsible for greater housing needs, at 


the same time as changes in our housing - 


policies are, in turn, contributing to grow- 
ing inequality. I’m going to kind of untan- 
gle that conundrum. 


When you tune in to the political dis-_ 


cussion in the United States, you learn 
right away that we are in the middle of an 
extended economic boom. But if you lis- 
ten more carefully, if you switch chan- 
nels, we also learn about disconcerting, 
surprising trends that are accompanying 
the economic boom. And the most 
marked trend is this: the rich in the United 
States are getting richer, while most peo- 
ple are lagging behind and substantial 


- numbers are, in fact, falling deeper and 


deeper into poverty. 

Listen to some of the numbers that 
describe that trend: The top five percent 
in the United States has increased its 
share of income, as opposed to wealth, 
from 16% in 1967, 30 years ago, to over 
20% today. Wealth has become more con- 
centrated too. The top one percent of the 
population owned 19% of assets in 1976. 
Now they own 42% of personal assets in 
the United States. 

Meanwhile, the real median earnings 
of full-time workers has steadily declined 
for the past 25 years and they have contin- 
ued to decline each year since the current 
“economic boom” began in 1992. The 
less educated and less skilled fared worst. 
The average hourly wages of those with 
less than a high school degree are down 
26% between the year 1979 and the year 
1996. Those who have a high school 
degree are down, too, by 13 percent. 

Now what these trends accumulate to 
produce in our country is a seismic, his- 
toric shift in-shares of the American eco- 
nomic pie. Think about it this way. Profits 
are growing, they’re at a 30-year high. 


Frances Fox Piven denounces the role of multinationals in causing economic inequality 


“Housing for the elderly and disabled has been cut; and funds for the homeless have 
been cut dramatically as well,” said Frances Fox Piven at the Sacramento housing con- 
ference. A few blocks away from the conference, the truth of Piven’s remarks could be 
seen at Loaves and Fishes, a homeless program sued last year by Sacramento officials 
who wanted to force it to decrease the number of poor people it served. 


CEOs, chief executive officers, their 
incomes are spiraling out of sight. They’re 
now 200 times what the average worker 
earns. Thirty years ago, they were also 


much more, but only 40 times what the 


average worker earned. And workers 
steadily fall further behind, especially 
those who fall into the lower-wage, less- 
skilled categories. 

- In the last couple years of the “boom,” 
moreover, there was hardly any change in 
the poverty rate in the United States — it 
didn’t respond. It’s always responded. 
And in this boom, it’s not responding. 

New York City still reports 27% of its 
population is below the poverty level. 
LA. reports 19% below the poverty level; 
and a growing proportion of those people 
who are poor are in working families. 
Now this is clearly part of the explanation 
of worsening housing conditions in the 
United States. There is simply a growing 
gap between the cost of the housing and 
the lower income of many Americans, 
including those who work full time. 

Half of low-income people in the 
United States pay more than 50% of their 
income for rent. The result is dramatic and 
shocking. In New York, more and more 
people live in illegal warrens and cubicles 
and tunnels carved out of basements. and 
cellars and attics and jerry-rigged struc- 
tures, divided into 6-by-9-foot dwelling 
units — all of which are, of course, illegal 
dwellings, for which they are being 
charged totally illegal rents. 

Meanwhile, there is a rise in homeless- 
ness, and, note also that more and more of 
the people who turn to homeless shelters 
are the working poor. Why is this happen- 
ing? Why the decline of real income? 

Low levels of over-all unemployment 
— and we are now at a very low level of 
over-all unemployment — are supposed 
to lead to increases in wages because, 
when the over-all level of unemployment 
is lower, workers have more power in 
their negotiations with employers. They 
know they can get another job if they get 
laid off; and employers know that they 
will have a harder time replacing workers. 

So when unemployment is low, wages 


_ are supposed to go up, but in this boom 


the median weekly wage fell each year 
until last year. I think that’s a reflection of 
very big, broad changes in power relations 
in the United States — changes in class 
power that are evident in the labor market 
and they’re evident in our public policies. 


Moreover, I think they work together so 
that changes in public policy that reflect 
the increased power of people at the top 
and the diminishing power of people at 
the bottom are contributing to the erosion 
of worker’s power in market relations. 
But before I explain what I mean by 
that, I have to say a word about the usual 
explanation. The usual explanation for 
everything that’s wrong in the United 
States today is that we have now entered 
into a new age of global, high-tech eco- 


- nomic relationships that accelerate inter- 
‘national trade, and international capital 


flows that whirl around the globe — all 
facilitated by electronic technology. 
Meaning that markets are in command 
beyond the control of government; inter- 
national markets are in command. 


This is a very chilling idea. Think 


about it. Because, after all, everything that 
we believe in and that we work for in the 
way of expanding and sustaining democ- 
ratic rights depends on a belief in local, 
territorial organizing to influence local 
and territorial governments. But if global 
markets are really in command, then peo- 
ple, whether as workers or as citizens, are 
virtually helpless, partly because the gov- 
ernments are helpless — they’re hostage 
to trade competition and capital flight of 
international decision-makers who decide 
they’re gonna plop their investment down 
here because the costs are lowest and the 
profits are highest. 

That’s the explanation for why things 
have taken the dramatic turn toward 
inequality that they have in the United 
States. But there are at least a couple rea- 
sons to be skeptical of that explanation, at 


* Jeast as a total explanation. 


The first is that, to the extent that glob- 
al competition is a factor in what is hap- 
pening in the United States, global com- 
petition itself is not the result simply of 
markets. Markets did not create global 
transactions. Rather, for global trade and 
global investment to really take off, these 
processes had to be facilitated by new 
government policies. And that means that 
they had to have political support. 

In order for capital to fly around the 
world looking for the highest rate of prof- 
its, we had to have financial deregulation, 
and we needed to have the World Bank 
and the IMF [International Monetary 
Fund] making these new international 
investments secure. To the extent that 
goods could fly around the globe, we 


They may be on a roll now, 
but they can be halted. They 
have been before when ordi- 
nary people mobilized in — 
widespread protest, in wide- 
spread social movements that 
threaten to make an unjust 
society — ungovernable. 


needed to have trade pacts; that means we 


needed to have GATT, the world trade 
organization, NAFTA. None of this would 
have happened without government and, 
therefore, without politics. 

But, there is a second reason to be 
skeptical of this “globalization explana- 
tion” that says it’s all beyond our reach. 


We talk a lot about globalization in the — 


United States, but in fact the United States 
is less exposed to global competition for 
either capital investment or trade than 


‘most other rich countries: Yét the United 


States is the leader, the pioneer, of poli- 
cies which are justified as an accommoda- 
tion to globalization — like tax cuts, 
deregulation, wage cuts, and the roll-back 


- of public programs. 


This means that the United States is 
less exposed to global trade and less 
exposed to international investment flows. 
This means that globalization cannot be 
the main cause rising inequality in the 
United States; it’s occurred here and not 
in other rich countries. 

It’s closer to the truth to say something 
like this: that the business of politics 
which have promoted the policies which 


smoothed the way for globalization, inter- _ 


nationalization, — that these politics also 
promoted the domestic policies which, in 
a parallel way, accelerate and have the 
effect of deepening inequality. 

And the one agenda, the globalization 
agenda, which is partly a political policy 
agenda, and the domestic agenda, with 
increased inequality — the one agenda 
facilitated the other. Because globaliza- 
tion offers a kind of grand narrative, a 
grand fatalistic story of the veto power of 
a mobile capitalism over ordinary folks, 
whether as workers or as citizens. The 
argument is that global markets are the 
reality and folks have to knuckle under. 

But that’s an argument, it’s not quite the 
truth. So just what did happen to create 
the increasing inequality in the United 
States? I talked about the business of poli- 
tics — businesses’ political mobilization. 

I think a reasonable beginning point is 
in the early 1970s when American busi- 
ness wakened from the kind of drowsy 
contentment that it had enjoyed in the 
golden age after World War II when it 
didn’t have any competitors in the world 
because European and Japanese 
economies had been destroyed. The awak- 
ening was provoked to some extent by the 
popular victories of the 1960s — victories 


See Frances Fox Piven page I] 
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Frances Fox Piven 
from page 10 


in the area of social programs and in the 
area of business regulations — and it was 
also provoked by growing competition 
from Western Europe and Japan. 

At the same time in the early 1970s, 
the path was smoothed for business to 
have political organization and influence 


by the disarray in the ranks of the 


Democratic Party, as a result of party race 

and gender conflicts and also by the slug- 

gishness, the stupor of American unions. 
At any rate, the evidence of the organi- 


zation of American business in the 1970s- 


is clear. They deyeloped, at the same 


- time, organizations which were political 


organizations. They. worked to revive the 
dormant trade associations. Corporate 
money poured into think tanks. They cre- 
ated new think tanks like the Heritage 
Institute and Manhattan Institute; they 


funded older think tanks like the Hoover 


Institute; the American. Enterprise 


Institute got a lot of money, the Hudson 


Institute got a lot of money. 

They created these new think tanks; 
they created new policy institutes; they 
exerted themselves to develop the kind of 
media capacity to create new right-wing 
business-oriented magazines; and also 
were equipping themselves to send out the 


_ blizzards of press releases and op-eds 


which existing media would pick up. 
They organized to lobby; every day 
congressional assistants found Heritage 


Institute reports on their desks. And later, 
’ these same business interests created 


state-level think tanks and policy insti- 


- tutes, all paid for with corporate money; 


and all these institutes have corporate 
executives on their boards. Well, this new 
apparatus was something like a political 


_ party — areal business political party. . 


'.- This. corporate-funded apparatus had 


an agenda, a two-part agenda. One part of 


the agenda was a workplace agenda — an 
agenda directed at changing market rela- 
tions, specifically by rolling back union- 


ism. It was in the 1970s that big American 


businesses launched their first decertifica- 
tion campaigns in 40 years. 

They revived the union-busting busi- 
ness that had gone dead after the union 
victories of the 1930s, although this time 
the union-busting firms were experts in 
public relations and legal maneuvers. 
They weren’t mainly squadrons of goons. 

This business campaign against unions 


_ involved successful efforts to first erode 


the National Labor Relations Act and the 
limit it had placed on employer cam- 
paigns against unions in the workplace — 
limits on the employers’ speech it was 
always referred to in their politics — and 
they also operated simply by ignoring the 
rulings and penalties of the National 
Labor Relations Act. | 
Businesses began to freely hire 
replacement workers in this period. Until 
then they had always respected the agree- 
ment that they had forged in the late 
1930s and 40s with unions and had not 
hired replacement workers during strikes. 
Now. they hired them on a large scale. The 
result was that membership in American 
unions dropped. It is now at pre-1930s 
levels; it’s at the same level it was at in 
1929, before the great unionization victo- 
ries. And strikes are now at a 50-year low. 
Weakened unions, in turn, smoothed 
the way for another kind of effect, which 
took the form of job restructuring. What 
job restructuring meant was the introduc- 


tion of two-tier employment on a big: 


scale. One kind of employee was a regu- 
lar, permanent, full-time worker; but in 
addition, big businesses began to rely 
more and more on temporary workers, 
part-time workers. 


They began to call workers indepen- . 


dent contractors which meant that they 
had no employment security, no benefits, 


Hundreds of thousands of poor 
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women are now scrambling for 


work, and it will be millions. Welfare departments have become 
labor contractors, advertising workers for free in many states. They 
turn them over to employers and call it training. And of course that 
development will greatly weaken the low-wage labor market. 


and no vacations. All of which con- 

tributed, of course, to worker insecurity 

and contributed to the erosion of wages. 
But there was another part of the offen- 


sive — an offensive against the public | 
policies that had been developed in the 
U.S. during the 1930s and the 1960s. 


Business campaigned for tax cuts, and 
they made the argument frequently that 
now that we were in an international 
economy, they-had to compete with coun- 
tries like Sri Lanka or Brazil; and there- 
fore their profits should not be taxed. 

And they succeeded in getting enor- 
mous tax reductions. They also cam- 


_paigned for deregulation. And they cam- 


paigned to roll back public policies which 
increased worker security, the public poli- 
cies won in the 1930s and 1960s. 

_ This is a very important part of what’s 


happened to our country and the complex 


of changes which have produced rising 
inequality. Because when the public poli- 
cies which place a floor under income are 


labor market. The labor market didn’t 
treat old people well; it didn’t pay them 
much. And their presence there under- 
mined the bargaining power of younger 
workers, because old people, knowing 
how difficult it was for them to get any 
kind of employment, were willing to work 
for less, and indeed, for very little. 

Social security took them out of the 
labor market. In the 1980s we began grad- 
ually to put old people back in the labor 
market, partly by raising the age of eligi- 
bility for social security, and partly by 
changing the rules to encourage people to 


work while keeping part or all of their 


social security pension. 

_ Or think of another change we made a 
year and-ahalf ago, which was to bar 
legal immigrants from public income- 
assistance programs. A lot of Americans 
may think that, as a result of that, well, 


‘ immigrants are just not going to come to 


this country and that’ll be good because 
they won’t compete with American work- 


Our efforts matter... because we continue to work on issues in 
ways that help to fuel a sense of indignation at social injustice, 
and help keep alive a sense of the possibilities of change. And 

those are the beliefs that ultimately nourish social movements. 


rolled back, workers become more inse- 
cure. And they become more insecure at 
the kind of job restructuring I just 
described. Insecure workers don’t bid for 
higher wages or better working condi- 
tions. And insecure workers are afraid to 
join the unions which bid for higher 
wages or better working conditions. 

Let me review some of the very dramat- 
ic policy changes. You know, in the 1930s 
we developed the unemployment insurance 
program. The whole idea behind this pro- 
gram was it was supposed to give workers a 
kind of minimal income, a floor under their 
income when they lost their jobs so they 
wouldn’t immediately have to beg for a job 


as a dishwasher. Well, in the 1970s, during 


the peak period of unemployment in 1975- 
76, three-quarters of the unemployed work- 
ers in the United States got unemployment 
insurance. It made a difference. In the 
1980s, as a result of little-noticed, little- 
attended-to changes in the formula, only 
one-third of unemployed workers got 
unemployment insurance. It made a big dif- 
ference to those who were still working. 

Or think about social security, the big 
campaign against social security that’s 
now building up. You’ve probably 
noticed it. They’re running ads, writing 
op-eds and so forth. But one of the rea- 
sons social security was important is that 
when it was developed in the 1930s, 
social security took old people out of the 


ers. But politicians know better. The 
politicians who campaigned to deny legal 
immigrants welfare or food stamps or 
Medicaid were the very politicians and 
policy institutes who worked against 
restricting immigration at the border. 
They wanted to bring immigrants in and 
keep them vulnerable. 

And that is exactly what happened. In 
1996, the year that we passed these cuts in 
immigrants’ assistance, we had the high- 
est level of immigration in the United 
States that weve had since 1914. 

Or think about welfare. Think about 
the grand national revival movement 
which we have just witnessed to restore 
moral compulsion and discipline to the 
lives of poor women by denying them 
welfare. After all, we are told welfare 
leads these women to drop out of work 
and have sex and out-of-wedlock babies. 

We’re going to fix that. How are we 
going to fix that? Time limits on welfare, 
benefit cuts, tighter rules governing eligi- 
bility, and lots of sanctions — if they 
don’t do this they get cut off; if they don’t 
do that they get cut off. So that hundreds 
of thousands of poor women are now 
scrambling for work, and it will be mil- 
lions. Welfare departments: have become 
labor contractors, advertising workers for 
free in many states. They turn the mothers 
over to employers and call it training. And 
of course that development will greatly 
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weaken the low-wage labor market. 

The Economic Policy Institute esti- 
mates wages will drop on average by 12 
percent, and in the bottom third of the 
labor market, in California, it will drop 
more because you have more welfare 
recipients. 

Welfare created a big furor, lots of 
excitement, because there was so much 
talk about sex and sin and women and so 
forth, but much less attended to were the 
many housing cuts that have occurred 
over the last 15 years. Under Ronald 
Reagan, housing programs were cut from 
$31 billion in 1981 to $14 billion in 1989. 

But the cuts are continuing under a 
Democratic president. In the last two years, 
housing bore the brunt of cuts to discre- 
tionary programs. There will be-no money 
now for vouchers or rent certificates for 
new tenants. Public housing is being deci- 
mated. Certainly, the funds for new public 
housing construction have been cut steadily 
for 15 years. But there are more-cuts in the 
1990s, and also cuts in the funds needed to 
maintain these projects are quite drastic — 
cuts in funds for modernization, and under- 
funding of the operating subsidies of public 
housing authorities. : 

Even this thing that Kemp and 
Gingrich did a few years ago about argu- 
ing against public housing projects — part 
of that big argument against big govern- 
ment —- arguing against public housing 
by saying: “Well, we need tenant organi- 
zations, tenant management,” and then 
they put the money into that credo only 
while the press was watching. Originally 
they put in $25 million; now that program 
has shrunk to $5 million. 

Housing for the elderly and disabled 
has been cut; and funds for the homeless 
have been cut dramatically as well. 

Now all of this bears on the old debate 
among housing people about whether the 
central problem in housing should be 
viewed as a problem of whether there.is 
enough housing available; or whether the 


- central problem is whether people could 


afford to buy housing on the market. 

It bears on this debate because what 
we ve done, in effect, is we’ ve made 
housing less available at the same time as 
we've made it less affordable. We’ve cut 
the programs that provided housing, and, 
through the accumulation of policy, we 
have also reduced income for most people 
so that housing is less affordable. _ 

The result is that since 1970 there’s 
been a 72 percent increase in families 
needing housing, but the number of avail- 
able units has dropped. In 1970, we built 
in this country 400,000 new, government- 
funded apartments. In the early 1990s we 
were building 36,000 a year. 

So there’s been a dramatic rollback of 
the government’s responsibility in housing’ 
and in other policy areas. The direct effect 
of slashing these programs, which were 
always very modest compared to other rich 
countries, is that there is less housing for 
those who can’t afford to buy housing in 
the market. Meanwhile, the lion’s share of 
what we spend on housing goes to the 
well-off in the guise of tax write-offs. 

The indirect effect of these changes in 
housing is the same as the indirect effects 
of all those changes in social programs 
that I have described. If people are inse- 
cure about their housing, they become 
more insecure in relating with their 
employers. Having your housing subsidies 
reduced means that you become more 
dependent, more anxious about your job 
and whatever wage you can get from your 
job; so housing cuts contribute to power 
shifts in the labor market which I argue is 
the big cause of growing inequality. 

So, to sum up the moral of my remarks: 


The first point is that politics is really very 


important in ‘all of these developments. If 


_ we allow ourselves to be taken in by argu- 


ments which ascribe what’s happening to 


See Frances Fox Piven page 15 
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Huneer Has Many Facts 


The community at St. Vincent’s Dining Room 
Photographs by Nita Winter | 


IN THE SPIRIT OF 
ST. VINCENT 


Whether it’s someone who 
unhesitatingly offers to carry a 
tray for a man on crutches or 
someone who helps shepherd 
several young children who 
are too small to see easily 
across the serving counter, it’s 
clear most people are watching 
out for each other. 


by Helen Cameron 


s a longtime volunteer in the 

kitchen and the serving line at 

the St. Vincent de Paul Dining 

Room in San Rafael, I find it 
meaningful to consider the words of the 
group’s founding saint: “You are the ser- 
vant of the poor... They are your masters, 
and the more difficult they will be, the 
more unjust and insulting, the more love 
you must give them. It is for your love 
alone that the poor will forgive you the 
bread you give them.” 

I don’t think most of us who gather 
regularly to peel vegetables, wash pots 
and pans, or dish up food consciously 
focus on the service we are offering. Nor 
do we think of the diners as “the poor” 
we are serving. Actually, though no one 
has ever told us to.do so, I think most of 
us regard them as customers, much the 
same as we would in any good retail 
establishment. And maybe that’s the rea- 
son diners at St. Vincent’s don’t have to 
consciously consider their own dignity or 
entitlement. It’s not ever questioned. 

Inside the unassuming storefront on B 
Street in downtown San Rafael, a remark- 

| able mix of people assemble each day. 


Nita Winter photo 


The kitchen comes to life first — a staff 


_ member or two aided by several faithful 


volunteers begin to pull things out of 
refrigerators and put other things into 
ovens, make coffee, and set out the 
muffins and-doughnuts. 

Some diners come early for coffee and 
day-old bakery goods, and just to visit with 
one another. Some diners come to volun- 
teer in the kitchen. Preparing and serving 
food is something tangible and elemental 
that we can do to make a little difference. 

As 11 o’clock nears — serving time — 
the kitchen buzz intensifies. Big stainless 
steel serving trays full of food are slid into 
place in the serving line. Dozens of gener- 
ously donated pies and cakes (thank you, 
Safeway!) are sliced. At St. Vincent’s, we 
take seriously the admonition, “Life is 
uncertain; eat dessert first.”” So diners’ first 
choice is something sweet. 


While people file through the serving 
line giving their preferences (“I love gua- 
camole! I'll take as much as you can give 
me...”), the re-supply and clean-up crews 
are working steadily to ensure there is a 
smooth supply of food, along with clean 
trays and utensils. 

People speak to one another mostly in 
English and Spanish, though there may be 
a little German and sometimes some 
Arabic tossed in for good measure. 
Sometimes there’s music from the radio. 
There’s a lot of hustle and bustle, probably 
bewildering to some of the teenagers, 
many of whom volunteer to fulfill their 
school’s community service requirements. 

There’s camaraderie in the kitchen, 
and a sense of community among the din- 
ers. Whether it’s someone who unhesitat- 
ingly offers to carry a tray for a man on 
crutches or someone who helps shepherd 
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several young children who are too small 
to see easily across the serving counter, 
it’s clear most people are watching out 
for each other. For many, it seems that 
while they may have hard times, the hard 
times don’t have them. They frequently 
express appreciation to the volunteer 
servers and often compliment the cook. 

One of the nice things about the St. 
Vincent de Paul Dining Room is that the 
serving counter isn’t any sort of line of 
demarcation with haves on one side and 
have-nots on the other. As I said before, a 
number of the diners are also volunteers. 
And a number of the volunteers are for- 
mer diners who have gotten that needed 
hand-up and now choose to lend a hand 
for others. Everyone in the kitchen and in 
the dining hall values the time we spend 
there for the nourishment we receive, 
both spiritually and physically. 
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Dear Mr. Manners 


Good Manners and Bad mavice 


by Richard 3COM Coca-Cola 


Billionaires ‘R Us 


_ Dear Mr. Manners: ~ 
Isn’t it simply awful that the oppressed 
landlords of San Francisco are forced to 
- dig deeply into their own pockets simply 
to pass a ballot measure to evict 50,000 or 
so ungrateful tenants who refuse to let us 
establish world-class rents that our fair 
~ city can be proud of? 
Pensively yours, Abigail Van Smoot 


My Dear Ms. Van Smoot: 

Not to worry. Our plan to deport the 
poor across the Bay proceeds with a new 
_ ballot measure declaring San Francisco to 
be a theme park for the rich called 
“Billionaires By the Bay.” Monthly rents 
would be in the six figures. We expect the 
entire population to consist of movie 
actresses, corporate attorneys, and land- 
‘lords — fabulously wealthy landlords! 
We shall overcome! 

Keep the faith, Mr. Manners 


Better Hones and Gardens 
Dear Mr. Manners: 


I’ve been told you are experienced at | 


_ finding out-of-the-way places in the East 
Bay to sleep where homeless folks may 
avoid the opprobrium of merchants, not to 
say the unkind attention of the police. Can 
you give me any advice? 

Desperately, Sleepless in San Leandro 


Dear Clueless: 

One thing I hate is a sprinkler system 
that waters at 3 a.m. when I’m asleep. So I 
always look for a drought-resistant garden 
with no water system or only a “drip” sys- 
tem. If I spot Eriogonum giganteum (St. 
Catherine’s lace), I head for that, because 


Dear readers: We apologize profusely in advance for the following etiquette col- 
umn by Mr. Manners, who appears to finally have gone off the deep end. Sorry to 
say, our society columnist is now spewing out an appalling amount of poisonously 
reactionary “advice,” and we must take the precaution of warning all readers before- 
hand that the following column is dangerous demagoguery and serves no useful social 
purpose whatsoever. On the other hand, Republican Party strategists may be over- 
joyed to discover herein a veritable gold mine of clear-sighted policy initiatives on the 
vexing problem of urban poverty. In fact, Mr. Manners feels certain that the GOP, the 
party of Reagan, Bush, and Gingrich, will likely adopt this column in its entirety as 
the Republican platform on homelessness in the November elections. — Editor 


it grows in the “no water” area in gardens. 

Also, if I happen to die during the 
night of pneumonia, one benefit is that the 
plants will absorb my chemicals, and I 
will live on in the white blossoms of St. 
Catherine’s lace. People will say of me: 
“He messed up the landscape when he 
was alive, but his appearance markedly 
improved post-mortem.” 


It’s a Dog-Eat-Man World 


Dear Mr. Manners, 

I have just been notified that my wel- 
fare will be cut in two months, thanks to 
the work of Clinton and Gingrich in end- 
ing AFDC and downsizing HUD, food 


stamps, and, well, basically everything. 


My case worker tells me to find work, but 
all I can find are minimum-wage jobs that 
don’t even come close to paying. for rent 
in the Bay Area, to say nothing of child- 
care, medicine, and a little food every few 
days or so. Where do I turn now? 
Sincerely, Unemployed in Oakland 


Dear Penniless Wretch: 

The answer is simple: Free markets! 
We have a fantastic investnient opportuni- 
ty for you! The Megacorpse Group has 
cornered the market on a new technology 


~ that will reduce the excess population of 


social pariahs, and earn excellent profits. 
Our exclusive manufacturing process 
recycles surplus humans into gourmet pet 
food for affluent pet-owners! Its monetary 
returns will rival Silicon Valley stocks. 
- To be sure, everyone has heard of 
Soylent Green and Jonathan Swift’s 
Modest Proposal to solve Irish famine by 
dining on poor children, but those attempts 
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NI WAS UNDIMINISHED AFTER 
SPLASHING ON A GALLON OF 
PAYDAY, THE “BEST- DRESSED 


Art by Mike “Moby” Theobald from Down and Out in Berkeley 
Learning a lesson in manners from the “best-dressed homeless man.” 


failed because the protein and meat 
byproducts were fed to other humans. Too 
many people feel it is improper etiquette to 
embrace cannibalism. However, man’s 
best friend is not so picky. 

Some of my friends have warned me 
that I am “sinking to'a new low,” but with 
a little retooling, I can present my patent- 
ed process to Nike for members of their 
overseas workforce who have, shall we 
say, outlived their usefulness by com- 
plaining about sweatshop conditions. 

Resourcefully yours, Mr. Manners 


The Proper Use of Sir and Ma’am 
Dear Mr. Manners: 

Recently, the merchants and police 

have mounted a public-relations campaign 


_ against homeless youth in Berkeley, com- 


plaining of our lack of refinement. Since I 
haven’t had any shelter at night in several 
months, Ym confused about why the pub- 
lic is so concerned about our “manners” 
and not about the lack of shelter beds for 
homeless youth in Berkeley. What are we 
supposed to do — say “Sir” and “Ma’am”’ 
to the affluent people who step over us on 
their way to a plush restaurant? 
Politely yours, Bedless in Berkeley 


Dear Street Urchin: 

Homeless: and poor people, heh they 
are allowed to speak at all, are almost 
always addressing their betters. If they 


learn to-do so properly, they may save 
themselves a lot of trouble. 

The use of “Ma’am” is disappearing 
and is little used in the North except, per- 
haps, by displaced Southerners or butlers 
and servants of the old school. In the 
South you may still hear it, and in some 
areas there is an effort to retain the custom 
of having children and, of course, ser- 
vants, address adult women as “Ma’am.” 

Allow me to quote from Time (April 6, 
1998): “‘Yes, sir,’ was the way he 
addressed the men, and he was wont to 
say ‘Ma’am’ when he held out a chair for 
a lady. He’d been raised right, most folks 
thought. Only two weeks ago Mitchell 
Johnson (a 13-year-old killer of four girls 
and one woman) joined up with another 
youth group to sing and minister at a nurs- 
ing home.” 

-So there you have it. Appearances 
count tremendously. Maintaining the 
proper social decorum, especially when 
addressing one’s betters, ensures that one 
is a civilized, person. Image is substance. 
You can judge a book by its cover. 

Clean up. Dress “nicely.” Say “Sir” 
and “Ma’am.” Cultivate a genteel appear- 
ance. Conform, conform, conform! Get 
your priorities straight, and you too may | 
read kind words about your etiquette and 
manners in Time Magazine one fine day. 

Cordially, Mr. Manners 


Community Rallies to Save a Sanctuary 


from page one 
“We’re a convenient target. 
The poor and disenfranchised 


always are.” 
director, St. Vincent de Paul’s Dining Room 


— Sue Brown, executive 


one. There are no sermons, no bureaucra- 
cy, no qualifications — just nutritious, 
abundant food, donated from a variety of 
sources and prepared and served 365 days 


a year by a small army of volunteers. As a 


privately funded operation, St. Vincent’s 
is free to operate as it sees fit, unencum- 
bered by the obligations that can come 
with receiving public funds. Some say 
that’s why the spirit of the dining room is 


significantly different than some other 


local services for the needy. 

“What often gets overlooked,” said Rev. 
Chris Highland of the Marin Interfaith 
Homeless Chaplaincy, “is that St. Vincent’s 
is much more than a place to eat. It’s a bit 
of sanctuary. A safe place where people are 
not harassed or bothered — where they can 
be off the street for a little while to recharge 
their batteries. It provides that critically 
needed sense of community.” 

The dining room’s presence is impor- 
tant for other Marinites, too, he said, 
“because of the ‘invisibility issue.’ Some 
people want to make the homeless and the 
poor among us invisible so the prosperous 


don’t have to think about them. Having 
the dining room downtown is an impor- 
tant reminder that just because poor and 
marginalized people may be unsightly or 
make others uncomfortable does not 
lessen our obligation to address the under- 
lying problems.” Highland said his group 
helps conduct a weekly spiritual gathering 
in the dining room on Sunday afternoons. 
St. Vincent’s describes its diners this 
way: “Sixty percent are not homeless but 
are poor. Indeed forty percent of the din- 


ers are neighborhood residents. Seventy 
percent are men and thirty percent are 
women and children.” 


Says Executive Director Sue Brown, 
“The City Council and the City’s lawyers 
and staff want to cling to the malicious 
stereotypes of our diners as lazy, irrespon- 
sible, dangerous people who just want 
something for nothing. The sad thing is, 
we can’t get the mayor or any but one 
councilmember to even come by to visit 
the dining room and have a meal with us.” 

Brown says she and her board of direc- 
tors and volunteer supporters are sympa- 
thetic tothe plight of many downtown 
merchants. “The proliferation of malls and 
discount megastores in the county, along 
with very high rents in San Rafael’s 
downtown are working against a thriving 
business district here — just as these con- 
ditions have done in other towns and 


cities all over the country,” said Brown. 
“But in San Rafael, some leaders seem 

to have focused on our dining room as the 

primary cause of the downtown’s business 


problems. We know removing the dining 


room from downtown wouldn’t be the 
magic answer that restores economic 
health to the area, but we’re a convenient 
target. ue poor and disenfranchised 
always are.” 

But in this case, the clientele and sup- 
porters of St. Vincent’s Dining Room are 
bravely and successfully resisting the 
City’s attempt to force them to become 
less visible. With conviction, organiza- 
tion, anda high-powered volunteer legal 
team, they are standing up to be counted 
and heard, and the City of San Rafael has 
been forced to pay attention. 

The City was forced by strong public 
lobbying from St. Vincent’s and its support 
community of local religious congregations 
to abandon plans to relocate the dining 


room away from the downtown area which 


is home to the majority of diners. Hundreds 
of diners and residents turned out at a 
series of municipal gatherings to express 
their convictions concerning the impor- 
tance of the dining room’s mission and its 


‘accessible location downtown. 


Mary Kay Sweeney, deputy director of 
Marin Homeward Bound, said she is 
strongly encouraged by the unity and 
determination of the county’s interfaith 
community. “Things aren’t finalized yet, 


but it appears that this demonstration of 
support by the interfaith community is 
helping to change a potentially devastat- 
ing loss to a win,” she observed. 

But the City remains resolute in its 
insistence that the dining room “clean up 
its act,” literally and figuratively, if it is to 
be granted the necessary permits to oper- 
ate. And the City has not been exactly: 
energetic in seeking suitable sites in the 
immediate area to which the dining room 
might relocate. 

City officials maintain the dining room 
is a magnet for drug dealers, drunks, and 
petty criminals, and that loitering, panhan- 
dling, and “other antisocial behaviors” are 
ongoing problems. St. Vincent’s, which 
expels diners suspected of drug dealing, as 
well as for abusive language, fighting, or 
any other disruptive activity, disputes the 
police’s contention that the dining room 
contributes significantly to crime in the 
area. Their volunteers are laboriously 
reviewing thousands of pages of police logs 
to debunk or substantiate the City’s claims. 

The primary fear for St. Vincent’s is 
that the City will make its “good faith” 
effort at serving on these committees and 
then conclude that it has discharged its 
responsibility, even if no agreements have 
been reached nor any suitable new loca- 
tion found. At that point they could possi- 
bly evict St. Vincent’s (paying fair market 
value for the property) and wash their 
hands of the matter. 
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Food Not Bombs Celebrates Spirit of Resistance 


‘‘Soupstock is a real celebra- 
tion. It gives a validated 
presence to those Food Not 
Bombs stands in solidarity 
with every day. It’s a day 
where not only mouths are 
fed: minds and souls are 


too.’ — sill Young, Food Not Bombs 


from page four 


coalition building, composting and gar- 
dening, developing media skills, legal 
issues and FNB repression, how to orga- 
nize nationally and internationally, 
reclaiming public space and resisting 
class- and race-based segregation, and 
FNB solidarity work with other cam- 
paigns and struggles. 

We hope this gathering will increase 
the level of support, networking, and soli- 
darity between FNB groups, as well as 
develop our relationship to the larger 
movement for social change. This will be 
of particular importance in terms of how 
we are able to respond to repression and 
harassment in different cities. 

In California alone, FNB groups in San 
Diego, San Jose, Santa Cruz, Whittier, 
Arcata, Sacramento, San Francisco, 
Berkeley, and Palo Alto have had to face 
police harassment, court‘injunctions, 
and/or had to defend public parks as open 
spaces for all people. 

On Saturday night, July 11, we are 
inviting the activist/radical community of 
the Bay Area (that means YOU) to an 
Anarchist CoffeeHouse that will feature, 
among other things, a “No-Talent Show” 
with skits and performances from FNBers 
around the western region. There will be 
plenty of food and entertainment and it 
will be an opportunity for people to meet 
other activists from around North 
America. The event will be a benefit to 
help cover the expenses of our gathering. 

As with the day-to-day work that we 


do, we hope that this gathering will fur- 
ther the possibilities for a nonviolent and 
egalitarian society that knows neither rich 
nor poor, homeless nor landlord. 

_ Anyone and everyone interested should 
contact §.F. FNB for details: 650/985- 
7087. PO Box 40485, SF, CA 94140. 


SOUPSTOCK A BIG SUCCESS 


Food Not Bombs celebrated its 18th 
anniversary on Saturday, April 25, with 
Soupstock, a free concert and festival at 
the Music Concourse in Golden Gate 
Park. Along with the bands, poets, speak- 
ers, and performers, more than 3,000 peo- 
ple came out to the park and helped us 
celebrate another year of cooking for 
peace, building community, and organiz- 
ing for social change. 

The day began with an opening cere- 
mony by Jorge Molina and Galeson 
Eaglestar and was filled with music from 
bands like Sunfur, Storm and Her Dirty 
Mouth, Culture of Rage, Shelley Doty, X- 
Tet, and Sea Creatures. In addition, DJs 
kept hundreds dancing in the rave/techno 
music area that was organized by the 
SPAZ and Lightseed collectives. 

A diverse array of community groups 
set up tables to spread the word and ‘get 
people involved in the struggles for social 
justice, such as saving rent control, human 
rights campaigns, anti-poverty organizing, 
micro-powered free radio, saving organic 
food standards, union organizing, defend- 
ing Headwaters Forest, the Zapatistas, 
anarchism, the campaign to free Leonard 


Peltier, and more. 

Geri Almanza, a community organizer 
in the Mission District, described her feel- 
ings at seeing Food Not Bombs and the 
broad variety of political groups in atten- 
dance: “I was very surprised to see people 
struggling for justice for different causes I 
never had thought of. It made me happy to 
see that among white folks, people are 
fighting the injustices done to the earth and 
other people. I thought about this a lot 
while I was there and I’m glad that people 
— white folks — are not conforming to 
what our society has set, this society which 
was organized for the success of white 
folks, especially white men — but yet there 
at Golden Gate Park there was a group of 
people doing really important work.” 


The message of social change was- 


repeatedly heard on stage from speakers 
like Killu Nyasha, who spoke on political 
prisoners and prison abolition; Bradley 
Angel, who shared the latest information 
on Ward Valley and the struggles to stop 
nuclear waste; James Tracy, who encour- 
aged the crowd to oppose evictions and 
urban removal. of poor people of color; 
Tony Santiago, who spoke of the ongoing 
harassment of people forced to live in 
their vehicles; S.F. Supervisor Tom 
Ammiano, who shared his political wit on 
medical marijuana and local issues; and 
the Comite Emiliano Zapata; who sang 
about the struggles of the Zapatistas and 
the people of Chiapas fighting for social 
inclusion, justice, and dignity. 

As with any Food Not Bombs party, 
there was an enormous amount of food to 
be shared with all. Mike Illich, an orga- 
nizer with the Bay Area Homelessness 
Project, thought that, “In addition to the 
wide array of speakers and performances 
on the main stage, Food Not Bombs food- 
servers were putting on a show of their 
own. Hundreds of people were fed 
gourmet-style food for hours on end. This 
tireless dedication is exemplary of the 
Food Not Bombs work ethic which makes 
sure that no one goes unfed.” 

‘Thousands of meals were served during 
the day. Dozens of volunteers prepared 
pasta salad, soup, fruit salad, ice tea, beans 
and rice, green salad, cake, brownies, chips 
and salsa. The kitchen was hoppin’ and the 


food supply was never-ending. 

“Soupstock is a good example of what 
we can achieve through collective, con- 
sensus-based organizing,” said Rahula 
Mullien who helped prepare food 
throughout the day. “It was really fun to 
cook with my comrades from Food Not 
Bombs and all of the people I’d never 


seen before who volunteered to chop, | 


clean buckets, and contribute to the col- 
lective effort that made Soupstock such a 
successful event.” 

Next door to the field kitchen, Food 
Not Bombers set up a kids’ area and the 
artists at the craft table left their colorful 
marks on the faces of dozens of people 
throughout the park. One FNBer, 
Catherine Marsh, said, “I organized and 
had loads of fun with the children’s art 
table. At first only children showed inter- 
est, but by the middle of the concert young 
adults filled my picnic table while the chil- 
dren waited in line for me and my cohort 
Jeff McClelland to paint their faces.” 

Jill Young, who has worked with FNB 
and does other anti-poverty work, said, 
“Soupstock is a real celebration. It gives a 
real validated presence to those Food Not 
Bombs stands in solidarity with every 
day. It’s a day where not only mouths are 
fed: minds and souls are too.” 

Feeding the mind and the soul was an 
important part of Soupstock for Brian 
Wickenheiser as well. As an organizer for 
Soupstock, he explained, “Participation in 
the organizing efforts of Soupstock encour- 
aged commitment to share personal 
resources in the development of communi- 
ty goals. I found support through engaging 
in the issues raised by the many groups 
involved in assisting a healthy, helpful 
atmosphere for the future.” 

Soupstock is an opportunity for us to 
put on a huge party to celebrate the mak- 
ing of social change and to continue to 
build community based on the principles 
of nonviolence, egalitarianism, and coop- 
eration. It is a chance for us to say thank 
you to all of the countless people, stores, 
organizations, and projects that support us 
and work with us to build a liberatory 
society. Today the bandshell — tomorrow 
the world! 


Scapegoat City — 
from page two 


and homeless advocates in a losing fight 
last year to defend the rights of the home- 
less to sit on the 3rd St. Promenade, now 
takes a different view. 

“While the protesters are right about 
the gap between shelter space and the 
number of homeless in need is quite true, 
Santa Monica spends more per capita on 
the homeless than just about any other 
city in California,” he said — echoing the 
same excuses for repression used by offi- 
cials in Santa Cruz, Berkeley, Palo Alto, 
San Francisco, San Jose, and Eureka. 

Councilmember Ken Genser claims the 
City of Santa Monica spends $2 million 
per year on homeless services. “And 93% 
of the money goes to salaries,” responded 
Ron Taylor. “Homelessness is big busi- 
ness — if you’re not homeless.” 

Waggoner is an old hand at bringing 
bad conditions to public notice. Last year, 
she wrapped up in a towel and bathed in a 
City Council sink in the presence of mem- 
bers of the press to pressure the city to 
reopen public showers [Street Spirit, 
September, ‘97]. Four months later, 
Waggoner occupied the boarded-up 
Flamingo Motel and established shelter 
space for more than 100 until police 
sawed her out of the lock-down claw and 
took her to jail. [Street Spirit, April, ‘98]. 
On Christmas, Jennafer and others slept 
out at a Nativity scene set up by the City 
to show that mannequins get better shelter 
than homeless people. 


She is not exactly welcomed with open 
arms these days at City Hall. Her criticism 
of councilmembers at their meetings has 
prompted them to walk out and even call 


for her arrest. “This city is not the evil 


empire,” complained Feinstein. “Jennafer 
slams us, thus alienating the grassroots 
support from those who are housed.” 
“We’ve had to endure a lot of criti- 
cism'for speaking out at City Council,” 
Waggoner responded. After one hotly 
contested session, Mayor Robert 


homeless services because Santa Monica 
does. Malibu, Beverly Hills, Culver City 
don’t do anything at all. Rather than rally- 
ing to support us, they act like we haven’t 
done anything. Nobody protests at Culver 
City. Nobody protests in Beverly Hills. 
To be singled out is ludicrous.” 

Taylor counters this argument with 
some heat: “Why do we have a 96-year- 
old woman sleeping on the front lawn of 
City Hall? What the hell! She was a resi- 
dent 65 years of Santa Monica. Starting in 


‘Whatever deal you make with the City, expect it to be 
broken... And if Jennafer and the homeless protest cost 
them a seat on City Council, then good. They deserve to 
lose the seat.”’ — ron Taylor, homeless activist : 


Holbrook complained, “The people in this 
city think they control our agenda.” 
“I think that’s outrageous,” said 


_Waggoner. “If the people don’t control 


the agenda, who does?” 

In responding to the question of 
whether Santa Monica was to blame for 
inadequate shelter this winter, Ron Taylor 
observed, “We’ve got to blame it right on 
the top. It was Governor Pete Wilson who 
wouldn’t open the armories.” 

As Feinstein candidly admits: “Clearly 
the homeless got screwed because the 
weather changes were not matched by 
social service response. A lot of the home- 
less don’t like it, but we are surrounded 
by cities who don’t do anything. They 
publicly say they don’t need to provide 


1993 she slept for over two years on the 
front lawn at City Hall and in city parks. 
A woman named Annie Paschell.” 

Santa Monica’s official hostility to the 


poor is well documented. The City 
‘Council fired City Attorney Bob Meyers 


for being too pro-homeless after he 
refused on principle to write a ban on 
sleeping and feeding the poor in 1992. 

Feinstein sees a dilemma: “The more 
we do, the more people will come here. 
We could provide more shelter space, but 
it wouldn’t solve the problem.” 

For him, sheltering homeless people 
only “creates” more homelessness, or, at 
least, more visible homeless people to 
annoy swing voters. Some merchants and 
developers are afraid that homeless people 


drive away tourists. The logic is clear. 
Since tourist dollars fund homeless ser- 
vices, we must ban the homeless in order 
to save them. 

Activists say the Santa Monica camp- 
ing ban is cruel and unusual punishment 
since there is literally nowhere for home- 
less people to sleep. Feinstein, however, 


_ Says things aren’t so bad: “There are no 


public camping areas so that no other 
space exists to sleep. Unofficially, the 
doorway option and people sleeping on the 
beach is what people do. The police know 
this, and only rarely is ticketing actually 
occurring.” Councilmember Genser claims 
police issued only 86 citations in 1997. 
“That’s only one every 4 days.” 

But Waggoner has a different perspec- 
tive because she has been homeless, and 
spends many hours with homeless people, 
putting together her street newspaper, run- 
ning a feeding program, dealing with the 
AIDS crisis, and organizing protests. 

“It’s more like police are chasing peo- 
ple all around town, and ticketing them 
when they can — if they see the same 
homeless person around for more than a 
few weeks, that’s when they start citing 
them,” said Waggoner, who lost her own 
van in a protest in 1996. 

Taylor concurred: “It’s the Walkers’ 
Syndrome. They want us to keep walking.” 

Those wishing to support the protest 
may call Santa Monica Flamingians 
ReUnite! at (310) 289-7446 or send e- 
mail to refugee @ gte.net 


Robert Norse contributed to this story 
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San Diego Naval Base Occupied 


from page one 


sent a lobbyist to Washington to subvert 
the plain intent of the law, so that it was 
revised to allow for free use by local rede- 


velopment agencies, so long as “represen: » 


tatives of the homeless” were consulted 
and plans made to house the homeless 
population elsewhere. Four years later, 
the City is using the base for police and 
fire training, and over a hundred homeless 
people are camping together in public 
places to protest San Diego’s callous 


neglect of homeless housing needs. 


The consensus of the group was that 
we could not continue to accept this bla- 
tant misuse of the law to further enrich 
the powerful at the expense of the poorest 


of us — this injustice had been crying for : 


rectification for too many years already. 
The area which the demonstrators 
occupied for a few minutes before being 
carted off is under the control of the San 
Diego Fire Department and the Border 
Patrol. But adjacent to this area stand 
dozens of abandoned barracks and apart- 
ment buildings which are slated for demo- 
lition — enough decent living space to 
house all of San Diego’s homeless and 


~ precariously housed population. 


When the activist group arrived at the 
entrance to the facility on 4101 N. Harbor 
Drive, across the street from the subma- 
rine base, they found the gates there, 
which are normally open to the public, 
locked. Security guards and passersby 
expressed bewilderment when asked why 
they were not open that day. But the 


_ group’s intentions to enter had been made 


public earlier that week. 

Scouting parties were sent out several 
times during the afternoon and evening to 
try to identify other means of access. 
Later, after several options were explored, 
it was decided to enter through the gate 
across from Spanish Landing which is 
Kept open all night for access by Border 
Patrol vehicles. 

At about midnight the final decision had 
been made to enter, so people walked 
across the bridge to the other entrance. 
Shawnie Meade led the group toward the 
gated entrance where one security guard in 
a vehicle tried to block her from entering. 

Shawnie was not stopped by this action 
and continued on to the next gated entry; 
everyone followed. One security guard on 


foot told the group they could not enter 


because it was private property. Shawnie 


continued through as the security guard 
said, “You can’t go in there.” When 
Shawnie finally stopped inside the second 
gate, the security guard asked, “What are 
you doing here? Do you have any business 
here?” She told him, “Under the McKinney 
Act this land belongs to the homeless and 
we are here to take it over.” 

By that time everyone had gathered 
inside. A second security guard named 
Jenson, who had also worked at the 
County Administration Building, said he 
would call the police, Anne spotted a pic- 
nic table just past the guard booth, sat 
down and lighted a cigarette. Several oth- 
ers sat down beside her. “We'll stay right 
here,” Anne said, “and wait for the police.” 


Jenson asked the people who had L.D. to”: 


come into the guard booth and show it. 
Then he asked the group, “Who is in charge 
of this action?” Everyone looked around at 
each other, then Anne said, “No one is in 
charge; we’re democratic.” Jenson pointed 
to Shawnie and said, “Don’t you have a 
tape recorder?” referring to an earlier inci- 
dent that happened at the County Building. 

She said, “Yes, I guess I should be 
recording this.” She went and got it and 
started recording, asking the guards their 
names. Jenson stated, “If you do not want 
to be arrested you can leave.” 

In a few minutes three patrol cars 
arrived. Police officers repeated the order 
to leave the property, but the group 
refused. A police officer reiterated that 
those who refused to leave would be 
arrested. The six who intended to submit 
to arrest identified themselves, and the 
rest went outside the gate. The three men 
were handcuffed and searched, then 
placed in one vehicle. The three women 
were not handcuffed, and were asked if 
they had any weapons, then placed in the 
other vehicle. ds this a form of sexual 
discrimination?) All six were taken to the 
downtown police station and cited for 
trespassing. Five were released and one 
was jailed for an outstanding warrant. 

For information, contact: Shawnie 
Meade at the Street Light office: 619/338- 
9081, 935 E Street, San Diego CA 92101; 
or Forrest Curo at 619/283-5582. 

To support the protesters, call: 

Mayor Susan Golding 

202 C St. Suite 11A, San Diego, 92101 
(619) 236-6330 

mayor @sdmayor.sannet.gov 


Forest Curo contributed to this story 


A Different Drum 


from page five 


friend gave him a new set of drums. 
Larry has done his share of traveling 


and has had all sorts of jobs, including a 


stint in the military. 

But it’s hard to find a steady job, even 
harder to find one that doesn’t interfere 
with his music making. If a gig comes up, 
that has to take priority. 

A regular job might pay some bills, but 
he says, “Music is what’s going to keep 
me alive.” A gig can mean playing with 
another band or getting his own band 
together. Either way, it doesn’t pay very 


much but it gives him more exposure. 

Whether he’s playing in a club or for a 
function or out on the street; being seen 
and heard and getting someone in the 
business interested is what it’s all about. 
Lately he has begun to get some media 
attention as much for his personality and 
determination as for his music. 

Larry’s goal is to negotiate a good 
recording contract that will generate 
enough in royalties to live on. He hopes 
to be able to pay for a house and support a 
family. 

_ That’s the plan. It seems like a very 
reasonable dream — a very American 
dream. 


San Jose Expels the Poor 


Jrom page four 


from Palestinians (second-class citizens) 
by combining eminent domain and police 
force with upper-class housing demands. 

In San Jose, the only thing that stands 
between our yuppies and a “suburbanized 
downtown” is a relatively disorganized 
lower class that is unfortunately victim- 
ized and depoliticized by chronic police 
harassment. 


There are a couple of things you can 
do. Legal observers are needed in St. 
James Park pronto! We need people to 
carry cameras to film the police when 
they harass the homeless community. 

Food Not Bombs can also use more 
cooks. We’d like to start serving on 


Tuesday afternoons in addition to our pre- 


sent Saturdays. These things can bolster 
the St. James community at a time when 
it’s most besieged. To get involved call 
Lennox at: 408/257-9424. 


by Forest Curo 


T he protest at the San Diego City 
Concourse, downstairs from City 
Hall, is now in its third month, 
with at least 100 people sleeping there 
when Anne and I returned last night. 
Former leader Roger Scott, deposed by 
tivals several days ago, returned to last 
night’s meeting to find himself selected 


tion committee. While all positions are 


finding out what the administration com- 
mittee does, the new assignment was part 
of the group’s effort to mend relations 
with everyone who favors better treatment 
of the homeless population. 

Differences of emphasis remain, but 
Roger says the group is now freely 
accepting responsibilities he couldn’t get 
them to take when he was in charge. 
Philip Russell, handling “security” the 
last several nights, is less willing than 
Roger to give people slack, but there 
continues to be a “Detox Area” for peo- 
ple willing to behave to have a relatively 
safe place to sleep it off. 

CPS Security, the company that patrols 
the breezeway area the group now occu- 
pies, has generally been friendly. San 


Frances Fox Piven 
from page Il 


changes in the economy and changes in 
technology, then we allow ourselves to be 
seduced into the argument that nobody is 
doing this to anybody — it’s just happen- 
ing by itself. It’s not happening by itself. 
Some people, some Americans, are doing 


| 4tics is about. - : ! 
The second moral is that the effort to 
get decent housing for all Americans is 
intimately connected with other struggles 
in the United States: with the struggle to 
halt the cuts in social programs, with the 


with the struggle to reassert the influence 
of voters, as opposed to fat-cats, in elec- 
toral campaigns whether through voter 
registration or campaign finance laws. 
The third moral I will draw is that the 
outlook right now is very somber. We see 
ourselves, all of us, in all these different 
efforts, engaged in small struggles against 
very large forces — not the anonymous 
forces of the market and of high-tech — 


Vendor Harassed by Police 
jrom page five 


were not filed — another bogus arrest 
that will never be prosecuted. 

All this harassment takes a heavy toll 
on the morale of a vendor who works all 
day just to make a few dollars. “This cop 
has the possibility of locking you up,” 
Daniels said. “I’m afraid of being falsely 
accused and falsely sent to prison.” 

Oakland police and city officials 
appear to know all about the demoraliz- 
ing effects of this officially condoned 
campaign of intimidation. 

“They know exactly what they’re 
doing,” Daniels charges. “I want to sell 
the papers to get a message across to the 
community. It’s not right to stop us from 
selling the paper. This paper talks about 
how the poor are attacked. So the police 
treatment is a way to kick us when we’re 
down. I could never do that to someone 
else — kick them when they’re down.” 

Up until a few months ago, Daniels 
and other vendors were able to sell the 
paper on Piedmont Avenue, despite some 
constraints placed on them by the offi- 

cers on the beat. The first directive came 
| from Officer Wendy Rae, who decreed 


San Diego Vigil Stays the Course 


head (and sole member of) the administra-_ 


subject to nightly recall, and Roger is still . 


it to other Americans and that’s what pol- 


struggle to revive the union movement, - 


handed intimidation and police threats. 


Diego Concourse Police, with jurisdiction | 
over the plaza where the protest started, 
continue to pressure the group into staying | 
off their turf, and the group has agreed not 
to return there for now, although some are | 
Sleeping in their part of the breezeway, 
previously forbidden territory. 

As for the police department, some of 
them believe that the only legitimate 
homeless protesters are those staying 
with the group. During Roger Scott’s 
exile, he slept on a sidewalk with his sign 
some blocks away, and was told he had 
to return to the Concourse. When he 
refused, he was arrested, charged with 
“illegal lodging,” and had his sign and 
sleeping bag kept as “evidence.” 

The building manager threatened to 
have the group ejected as an “illegal 
encampment” if people leave personal 
property unattended, so yesterday group 
leaders had unattended belongings carried 
out to the dumpster area,. where some 
were stolen. The rule enacted last night 
says that security should be informed of 
anything left in other people’s care for 
more than a few minutes, anything over- 
due being taken away. No one was 
pleased with the change, but life in the 
Concourse continues, one night at a time. 


but the large forces of business and finan- 
cial interests well-organized and on a roll 
with the neoliberal agenda. And we’re 
weak compared to that... 

But the fourth moral is that they may 
be on a roll now, but they can be halted. 
The directions of policy that they are 
determining can be reversed. They have 
been before — and they only have been 
— when ordinary people mobilize in 
widespread protest, in widespread social 
movements that threaten to make. an 
unjust society — ungovernable. That’s 
how housing programs were won in the 
1930s and that’s how they were expand- 
ed in the 1960s. 

Which brings me to my concluding 
moral, which is that our efforts matter, 
and have to be assessed not because our 
project itself will make such a big 
change in these trends, but because we 
continue to work on issues and with peo- 
ple in ways that help to fuel a sense of 
indignation at social injustice, and help 
keep alive a sense of the possibilities of 
change. And those are the beliefs that 
ultimately nourish social movements. 


that only one vendor could sell Street 
Spirit on the entire length of Piedmont 
Avenue. That area does allow more than 
one retail outlet to sell alcohol, of course, 
so it’s unclear what law or which legisla- 
tive body has dictated that only one per- 
son is permitted to sell a newspaper. 

Another rule established by Officer 
Rae, according to Daniels, is that ven- 
dors must keep walking constantly. 
“That’s hard to do,” Daniels said. “The 
police won’t let you stay in the same 
spot, which means you lose customers 
who say they'll get you coming out of 
the store.” Daniels recounted how one 
vendor would walk in a mile-long circle 
all day long, starting at Wells Fargo 
Bank, then walking down the length of 
Piedmont, and turning back again. “It’s 
hard work, but while Wendy was there, 
that’s the way she would do it.” 

Rae also told the vendors they could 
not sell the paper in front of the Piedmont 
grocery; Daniels accepted that rule even 
though it meant giving up his most effec- 
tive location and steadiest customers. 

Back then, Daniels was able to adapt 
to the rules and still sell papers. But now 
the rules have been replaced with heavy- 
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STREET SPIRIT 


Martin Luther King, Jr., passes on the spirit of nonviolent resistance to the next generation in this inspiring 


painting by Grace Braithwhite, entitled Learning At the Feet of the Master. 
Grace Braithwaite ©, from the Syracuse Cultural Workers Carry It On Peace Calendar, P.O. Box 6367, Syracuse, NY 13217; 315/474-1132 


by. Tom Boland : 


“Wre™a, cople kept down by prejudice 
= })sometimes use the tactic of non- 

’ violent civil disobedience. Such 
&. tactics are familiar to many 
because those who marched with Martin 


Luther King, Jr. used them to win voting. 


and other rights for people of coior. 
Native peoples, poor people and home- 
less people are using such tactics to seek 
justice today. If conditions for poor peo- 
ple are as bad where you live as they are 


where I live (Boston), I invite you to con-_ 


Sider squatting buildings as a way to pub- 
licize the need for affordable housing. 

I am a pacifist anti-poverty activist who 
spent two years homeless. In the last few 
years, I’ve been working with groups in 
and near Boston that homeless people man- 
age. One of them, called Bread and Jams, 
now has many programs. One is a social 
action and service center for homeless peo~ 
ple in Cambridge, Mass. (Homeless people 
have run their own center here since 1991. 
Maybe a homeless-run center-would also 
work where you live.) - : 

I distilled the “squatting tips” below 
mainly from the failures of a three-month 
encampment for affordable housing in 
Boston in 1988. It involved hundreds of 
homeless people and allies. Authorities 
tricked us into. moving our location a 
number of times, although we spent over 
two months camped outside Boston City 
Hall. Our protest ended with a building 
takeover and over a dozen arrests. Our 
nonviolent direct action campaign was 
called HOMEFRONT 88. 

A decade later in Boston, Homes Not 
Jails is squatting for affordable housing. 
Think about squatting where you live. The 
following are my tips for squatting as a 
political act. 


1. BRING CAMCORDERS, CAMERAS, TAPE 
RECORDERS, NOTEPADS AND PRESS PASSES 
This will help deter police harassment 


and, if it occurs, provide you with a record 
of it. It will also help you to document and 
celebrate any victories in gaining your 


-aims. If you are journalist, bring your press 


pass. It can help get access to sites and 
information that authorities are trying to 
keep from the public eye. It’s amazing how 
humanely officials can act — when they 
know that others are watching. 


2. STAY IN CONSTANT TOUCH WITH 
SQUATTERS WORLDWIDE 


This cross-fertilizes strategies and helps 
you decide what may or may not work 
locally. It also builds morale, especially 
when authorities are trying to discredit you 
and threatening arrests to scare off support- 
ers. Nowadays, the Internet is an excellent 
link to other squatters in a world where 
over a billion people are houseless, even in 
wealthy nations. Homes Not Jails (Boston 
chapter) homepage is a good place to start: 
http://www.geocities.com.CapitolHill/7996/ 


3. GIVE EVERY PARTICIPANT AN “EVIC- 


TION ALERT PHONE-TREE” 


The list should include contact phone 
numbers for the news desks of alternative 
and mainstream media — local TV, news- 
papers and radio, plus wire services such 
as United Press and Reuters. Don’t forget 
college papers and radio stations. Also 
include contact numbers for supporters to 
mobilize quickly if arrests occur. Perhaps 
you can find progressive members of City 
Council, clergy or other “notables” to 
promise to be arrested if you are “evicted” 
from the site. But make sure they do not 
take over and co-opt your aims. 


4. REQUIRE NONVIOLENT C.D. TRAINING 
OF ALL WHO MIGHT RISK ARREST 


To help assure public support, you'll 
need to make sure there are no threats, 
screaming or fights. Officials or the media 
may well use such incidents to deflect 
attention from the validity of your issues. 
Role-play all possible outcomes. There 


are fine nonviolence trainers, especially 
among the Quakers. You may want to 
contact Friends Meetings (Quaker congre- 
gations) if you have them locally, or else 
the American Friends Service Committee. 
5. CREATE LEGAL SUPPORT ROLES FOR 

THOSE WHO CHOOSE NOT TO BE ARRESTED 

Never “guilt-trip” those who may not 
want to do civil disobedience. Make sure 
they are in a spot where they will not be 


- arrested. Help them choose legal support 


tasks. These include meetings, transport, 


materials, cash donations, outreach, pub- 


licity and legal help — to name but a few. 


6. MAKE YOUR SPOKESPEOPLE THOSE 

MOST AFFECTED — HOMELESS PEOPLE 
I think it’s a form of “domestic colo- 
nialism” when non-poor people speak for 
the poor, even when “progressives” do it. 
When actions show signs of success, 
politicians and service providers often try 
to take control, take credit and take any 


resources you win (such as housing and 


cash). Homeless peoples’ aims get lost in 
such shuffles —— as well as the materials 
to survive and thrive that homeless people 
deserve. Choose your allies carefully, and 
let homeless people speak for ourselves. 


7. MAKE DEMANDS THAT LINK THE KEY 
ISSUES — CIVIL RIGHTS, HOMES FOR ALL, 
WAGE-RENT SLAVERY 

Be realistic. Demand the impossible. 
What is “politically feasible” today is far 
short of what people need and deserve. 
Accept no substitutes. You may get what 
you ask for — so ask for everything. 


8. WIDELY PUBLICIZE AND ENFORCE A 

BAN ON ALL ALCOHOL AND DRUGS ON SITE 

People who are high or agitated at your 
actions will undercut your credibility with 
the publics who can help win your 
demands. If you see someone with drugs 
or alcohol, ask them to take it off the site 
— first time, every time. Fighting drunks 
will discredit your actions quickly. 


* 
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9. GET ADVICE AND SUPPORT FROM 
CIVIL RIGHTS GROUPS 


One group that comes to mind is 
National Law Center on Homelessness | 
and Poverty (which works closely with 
National Coalition for the Homeless). The 
Law Center recently published a report on 
police harassment of homeless people, 
titled Mean Sweeps. You can link to the 
Law Center via the National Coalition for 
the Homeless -on the Internet at: 
http://www?.ari.net/home/nch/wwwhome. 
html. The American Civil Liberties Union 
(ACLU) is another group worth working 
with, especially if people are arrested. The 
ACLU helped Homefront protesters get 
their charges dropped. 

10. HAVE SQUATTING SUPPLIES ON SITE 

If you manage to hold a building, 
authorities may try to starve you out. So 
have water, blankets, food, soap and 
buckets for human waste inside — before 
you publicly announce your site. Also, 
have cell phones inside, so that you can 
have contact with supporters outside. 
Don’t forget musical instruments to cele- 
brate your struggle, and to accompany 
you in singing “We Shall Not Be Moved.” 


11. REFUSE TO BE MOVED 
Don’t let officials off the hook by 


moving off their turf and out of their 


minds. They will tell you that the problem 

is somebody else’s, not theirs. If indeed 

they have power to give what you demand 

and need, stay where you are. Hold their — 

feet to the fire, so that they finally “walk 

their talk” about helping homeless folks. 
EPILOGUE 

Hundreds of people participated in 
Boston’s HOMEFRONT ‘88. Yet our 
gains were largely nullified by drinking 
and drugging on site and by public quar- 
rels (including fistfights) among would-be 
“Jeaders.” It also hurt us that we let offi- 
cials scare us into moving our encamp- 
ment from one site to another. 

Our cause was just — homes for all. 
But our reversion to “chain of command” 
and our lack of “nonviolent discipline” 
helped reinforce stereotypes about 
activists and homeless people. And 
Homefront lost it’s commitment to direct 
action, floundered for a while, then died. 

You may want to tailor these guide- 
lines for your specific needs. I hope these 


-suggestions help. I send my best wishes to 


all of you fighting homelessness and seek- 
ing peaceful means to homeless peoples’ 
aims. Feel free to e-mail me at: Tom 
Boland <wgcp @earthlink.net> 


